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Faked Keokuk Power Evils 
and the Plain Facts © 


Two St. Louis newspapers are unable or unwilling to see the plain 
facts with regard to this Company’s power contracts. They persist in reporting evils which 
do not exist, and in imagining evils which never can exist. They seem to be confused by 
their ignorance of the electrical industry, and by their desire to ‘‘make out a case’”’ against 
this Company’s plea for a settlement with the City assuring better service, better wages 
and a fair return on our investment. 


The Post-Dispatch insists that United 
Railways pays Union Electric $333,000 a year 
more than a fair price for power. That Union 
Electric ought to be satisfied with 6% net income 
on our power. That Union Electric ought to sell 
us its expensive steam power as cheaply as it 
sells us its low-cost water power, etc. The Star, 
imitating the P-D, excitedly warns the public that 
after next July United Railways will have to pay 
“49 to 85°%”” more for Keokuk power, owing to 
the ‘‘coal basis” clause in our Keokuk contract. 


The purpose of these ridiculous pub- 
lications is to make you believe that if we were 
not paying too much for power we should not 
need to ask for a reduction of our excessive City 
taxes. 


Self interest and self respect require 
us to kill these fakes with the facts. 


We have already told you that these 
contracts under which United Railways buys both 
steam and water power from Union Electric are 
very favorable to the United Railways. 


Just how favorable they are appears 
in a report made by the Chief Engineer of the 
Missouri Public Service Commission in 1916 
(Case No. 711, Exhibits 8 and 9), in which he 
reported that— 


Union Electric’s net income on its 
investment used in serving United Rail- 


ways was less than 2%—1.85%, to be 
exact. 


Since that time the cost of producing 
steam power has risen so much that Union 
Electric claims its 1.85% net income on United 
Railways’ power reported by the State Commis- 
sion’s Chief Engineer has been wiped out. 


Back in 1910, when the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Service Commission suggested Union Electric 
was selling power to United Railways so cheaply 
that Union Electric’s other customers might he 
overcnarged in consequence, United Railways was 
paying rates one-third higher than we pay to-day, 
and steam power cost less to produce. 


In the 1915 Aldermanic investigation 
of Union Electric and in the State Commission’s 
inquiry into the Incitation Club’s complaint against 
that company, in the same year, the same charge 
was made: that United Railways was paying too 
little for power. The Post-Dispatch and the Star 
loudly exploited that charge. 


We are paying lower rates now, for 
combined steam and water power, than we paid in 
1915. Yet the Post-Dispatch and the Star now 
Say we are paying too much for our power. 


If our higher rates of 1910 and 1915 


were too low, how can our lower rates of 1917 be 
too high? 


The explanation, of course, is that in 1910 and 1915 the St. Louis 
Hammer and Anvil Club was knocking Union Electric, whereas this 
year it is knocking United Railways. 


The Star will doubtless be glad to learn that its alarm over the 
“coal basis’ clause in our Keokuk contract is unwarranted. This Company does not 
intend to pay any increased rate for Keokuk power. We are confident the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, which has ample authority, will grant us an order forbidding 
any increase in water-power rates, based on the higher price of coal, as being contrary 
to public policy. 


The Star could have learned this fact by inquiring at our office— 
but that would have denied the Star’s writer the pleasure of publishing another sensational, 
injurious and essentially untruthful attack upon a St. Louis business institution. 


The United Railways Company of St. Louis 
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The President’s Peace Policy 


By William Marion Reedy 


JUST, subtle and eloquent state paper is 
that of President Wilson read to the con- 
times it stirs the 


Again it has 


gress last Tuesday, At 
blood like the sound of a trumpet. 
the volumnar roll of organ notes in a vast cathedral, 
evocative of solemn thought. And always reason 
holds its seat and counsels mercy and love as ele- 
ments of righteousness. 

The most important thing in the address is its full 
response to the demand for a statement of the aims 
oi the league against Germany. It is important as 
affirming the principles upon which revolutionary 


modified the secret purposes of 


principles that have decomposed in- 


Russia open or 
Czarist Russia 
to mere chimerical aspirations in the minds of the 





Bolsheviki. 

Russia’s provisional government asked the Allies, 
as soon as Nicholas was removed, for a restatement 
of war aims. The Allies promised to revise the 
aims as expressed in their treaties with Nicholas, 
but they never have done so. Neither [England nor 
France nor Italy conferred with the provisional 
government of Russia and Mr. Bonar Law has an- 
nounced that no such conference would be held. 
This gave the radicals in Russia a weapon against 
the provisional government and they used it well 
to that government’s overthrow. The Allies prac- 
tically deserted the provisional government and _ the 
Soviet. 
cral peace the Maximalists were brought into power 


By refusing revision of terms for a gen- 


and they are now negotiating what is in effect a 
separate peace. Almost, one might say, Great Britain 
and France and Italy turned their backs upon Rus- 
sian democracy and strengthened Russian anarchy. 
The secret treaties lately published by Trotzky show 
the Allies as bent on parceling the world among 
themselves. The meeting just adjourned at Paris 
considered only war-aims and ignored the considera- 
tion of the political purposes of the war. 
President Wilson tells the world that this was a 
mistake and he proceeds to give the Russian people 
the answer they sought. His address too is just 
as the Marquis of Lansdowne 
He states the 


such a statement 
asked for in his much derided letter. 
objects of the war as being the doing of justice to 
all peoples, even the Germans, but he says that the 
war must go on to victory over German autocracy 
in order that a peace of justice may be achieved. 
He says to the Bolsheviki, as he said to the Ameri- 
“We all want peace but I know how 
We can get it only by 
with its 


can pacilists: 
to get it and you do not. 
breaking the autocracy and 
deluded and misrepresented supporters.” 

To the German people he gives assurance that 


negotiating 


they are not to be destroyed, though he points out to 
them that if they cleave to their idols and a peace 
has to be made with an unrepresentative govern- 
ment whose faith is worthless, they may be ostra- 
cized by the world and debarred from “the partner- 
ship of nations which must henceforth guarantee the 
They may be denied admittance to 
which must  in- 


world’s peace.” 


that ‘free economic intercourse 


evitably spring out of the other partnerships of a 
real peace,” but that situation “would, in the very 
nature of things, sooner or later, cure itself by 
A world 
autocratic 


processes which would assuredly set in.” 
boycott will be maintained against an 
Germany until the German people rule themselves. 

But the first step to peace is the righting of the 
wrongs that the German state has wrought. Not, 
however, by similar wrongs against Germany in the 
name of “reparation and settlement.” No “cov- 
enants of selfishness and compromise” by statesmen, 
It must be a peo- 
ple’s not a statesmen’s And the German 
people must help make it or bear the consequences, 
for “we,” (speaking directly for this country and 
supposedly for Great Britain, France and Italy) 
“shall regard the war as won only when the Ger- 
inan people say to us, through properly accredited 
representatives, that they are ready to agree to a 
settlement based upon justice and the reparation of 
They have done 
They 


as at the Congress of Vienna, 
peace. 


the wrongs their rulers have done. 
a wrong to Belgium which must be repaired. 
have established a power over other lands and peo- 
ples than their own—over the great. empire of 
Austria-Hungary, over hitherto free Balkan states, 
over Turkey and within Asia—which must be re- 
linquished.”) The peace “must deliver the once fair 
lands and happy peoples of Belgium and northern 
France from the Prussian conquest and the Prus- 
sion menace, but it must also deliver the peoples 
of Austria-Hungary, the peoples of the balkans and 
the peoples of Turkey, alike in Europe and in Asia, 
trom the impudent and alien domination of the 
Pritssian military and commercial autocracy.” Do 
the German people want such a peace? If they do, 
Woodrow Wilson tells them how they may get it. 

There is a fine rebuke to the Allies and in it a 
splendid appeal to the angels of the better nature 
of the Russians as well as to the Germans, where 
the President says the things he speaks have been 
true since the very beginning of this stupendous war 
and then adds: “I cannot help thinking that if they 
had been made plain at the very outset the sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm of the Russian people might 
have been once for all enlisted on the side of the 
Allies, suspicion and distrust swept away and a real 
and lasting union of purpose effected. Had they be- 
lieved these things at the very moment of their 
revolution and had they been confirmed in that be- 
lief since, the sad reverses which have recently 
marked the progress of their affairs towards an 
orderly and’ stable government of free men might 
have been avoided. The Russian people have been 
poisoned by the very same falsehoods that have kept 
the German people in the dark and the poison has 
heen administered by the very same hands. The 
only possible antidote is the truth. It cannot be 
uttered too plainly or too often.” 

The whole message is a break away from diplo- 
matic dickering and manoeuvering and an appeal to 
the popular sense of right and verity that persists 
beneath the distraction of the war-torn world. More 
in sorrow than in anger the President urges a decla 
ration of war upon Austria, hypnotized by the Ger- 
man incubus. 

Most splendid of all things in the message is 
the high and noble fashion in which the President 
finds excuses for Russia and refuses to abandon the 
Russians to the consequences of their own folly and 
the Allies’ practical abandonment of them, That is 
true democracy. Though it slay us, yet will we 
So too with the German people. 
Russians, to 


trust in it. 

It.is glorious not- to condemn the 
remember what they have suffered, to excuse them 
for their madness of unbased idealism. I have read 
much of Russia but I never understood the Russians 
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until I read that marvelous poem ‘Who is Happy 
and Free in Russia?” by Nekrassoy (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) translated by David Soskice. Its 
answer is, no one; but through the answer runs the 
unquenchable mystic idealism, which brutal oppres- 
sion, poverty, drunkenness can never wholly ob- 
scure. To see all this is to know why, as Nekrassov 
says, the Russians have no songs of joy and mirth. 
It is to understand, too, the intoxication of their 
sudden release from governmental cruelty unparal- 
leled in the world for cynical ferocity. One can 
well forgive them for they know not what they do. 
The President approaches them with sympathy and 
shows them the whole truth of the situation of 
which they have seized but a distorted part. 

As I read the President’s message, it is the high- 
est human word of faith and encouragement to all 
peoples—Russians, English, French, Italian, Germans 
and ourselves. It is an assurance that democracy 
is no empty word, that this country, winning the 
war, will not, at its end, keep the word of promise 
to the ear but break it to the hope. Constitutional 
monarchies shall not turn their backs upon a people 
who err in their conception of liberty as the nega- 
tion of order. The President’s words came upon 
me as I was reading the “Recollections” of John 
Viscount Morley (Macmillans, N. Y.), one of the 
strongest and most serenely-poised souls now alive 
in this world, and I thought then, considering the 
magnanimity of the President's tone, the essential 
sympathy of his temper, of a sentence that the great 
—some might say the last great—-English Liberal 
quotes twice from Francis Bacon—“The nobler a 
soul is, the more objects of compassion it hath.” 
That is what I find in the President’s exalted utter- 
ance—compassion, a sense of suffering with all the 
world, suffusing and sustaining a devotion to simple 
human justice. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Five Years! 
PINION in Washington is that the war will 
iast five years more. Public opinion on the 
subject would be more definite if the public 
were better and more freely informed about the 
progress of affairs by the Washington authorities. 
A 
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Stone Coming Back 

SENATOR STONE of Missouri announced some 
time ago that he is a candidate to succeed himself, 
and since then we have heard nothing much about 
movements to support candidates against him. The 
old man rather put the silencer upon most of his 
critics by showing that after voting against the 
declaration of war he supported every war measure 
approved by the administration. This is a rather 
complete answer to charges of disloyalty either to 
the Democratic party or to the country. He was 
one of the first Democrats lately to insist that this 
country should declare war against Austria. The 
senior senator from Missouri is far from being “a 
dead one” yet. Something may happen before 1920 
to make a case against him and clear the path for 
some rival Democrat, but it won’t happen with 
Stone’s full knowledge and consent or through any 
oversight on his part. 


The Irish Outlook 

I sHOULD say that Mr. John Dillon’s article in 
last Sunday’s Globe-Democrat is almost a confes- 
sion that the Nationalist party in Irish affairs is 
done for. It would seem that there is nothing left 
in Ireland but Sinn Fein and Orangeism. Between 
those two extremes there is as yet shown no clearly 
defined common ground upon which differences of 
opinion can be harmonized by the convention or con- 
ference recently in session. Fantastic I should call 
the latest proposal, described in the cablegrams, of 
two provisional Irish governments, one for the north 
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and the other for the south. That would not pacify 
the Sinn Fein element. It is doubtful if it would 
satisfy Ulster. Revolution is still brewing in south- 
ern Ireland and no one is sure that the Ulster cov- 
enanters have disbanded. The capture the other day 
of young Irelanders carrying explosives into the 
country from Scotland is one of the things that 
shake one’s trust in the prediction of such a level- 
headed observer as John Quinn, of New York, of 
a satisfactory outcome of the conference. There 
would be more hope if the Nationalists could carry 
an election here and there in Ireland, but ap- 
parently they cannot. Sinn Fein always elects its 
man, and that man will not recognize England by 
going to Westminster. 
° 
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Press Freedom Abroad 

THERE does not appear to be much of a press cen- 
sorship in England now. No paper was punished 
for printing the Marquis of Lansdowne’s letter on 
peace. Lord Northcliffe’s papers say what they 
please about the conduct of the war, and they do 
not deal in fulsome compliment. The Saturday Ke- 
view condemns all the government's catering to 
“democracy” and says that the desertion of the 
Czar was contemptible. The Nation, the ban upon 
the foreign circulation of which has been lifted 
aiter some months, has scathing editorials upon 
“The Impossibility of Mr. George.” The direction 
of the navy is raked fore and ait in half a dozen 
newspapers and periodicals. The Saturday Review 
calls it “the navy that waits” and strongly implies 
that the battle of Jutland was a British defeat. In 
France, too, criticism is not suppressed. Premier 
Clemenceau in his paper, L’Homme Libre, attacks 
with severity the whole conduct of the Italian cam- 
paign. He says things about the Italian general 
staff that are most damnatory, impugning its ability 
not only, but by inference, its integrity. In this 
country it is perilous for any paper, unless it be 
those of the powerful Mr. Hearst, to criticise any- 
thing in connection with the war. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson has decreed that no paper in the 
United States shall indulge in any criticism of the 
Allies. I don’t know that there is cause for criticism 
of the Allies. I think that for a wholly unprepared 
nation this country has done wonders in getting into 
and on with the war. But I submit the query wheth- 
er it wouldn’t be better to permit criticism of mis- 
takes, even mistaken criticism of mistakes, than to 
condone them with silence. The evil of possible con- 
tinuance of incompetents in power, and of pursuing 
policies that are not surely conducive to success 
seem to me to be much greater than the possible 
evils of injustice to individuals in unsound criticism. 
Mr. Jefferson said that if he had to choose between 
government without newspapers and newspapers 
without government he would prefer the latter. 
There is no safer specific against governmental error 
whether in war or peace, than publicity. There is 
no better disinfectant than sunlight. It should be 
let into all dark and secret places. 
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Bad Medicine in Mexico 

Maybe Dr. Zimmerman’s suggestion that Mexico 
get into the war and, by aiding Germany, recover 
her lost colonies from the United States is being 
acted upon by some of the Mexican leaders. There 
is a good deal of activity on the part of some 
revolutionaries on the border, and First Chief Car- 
ranza is not so enthusiastically friendly as he might 
be toward the power that did most to put him 
where he is. 

fe of 
Untax Oleo 

THE way to encourage the use of a thing is to 
untax it. Everybody sees the truth of this in the 
case of oleomargarine. From all over the country 
rises a demand for the lowering, if not the abolition, 
of the tax on that artificial butter. The country 
needs more fats. The tax discourages their produc- 
tion. The tax should be repealed. Following this 
reasoning, why not take a big tax out of the land 


speculator by putting a heavy tax on unused land? 
That tax would force the land into use. The tax on 
the unused land would yield both food and other 
supplies as well as revenue. Untaxed land means 
that the tax the land should yield is paid by pro- 
duction, 


Kreisler’s Case 
St. Louis got a bad black eye when our police 
forbade the concert of violinist Fritz Kreisler. In 
his manner of meeting the proscription against him 
Kreisler displayed dignity and a certain magnanimity 
of spirit. And there was not a particle of evidence 
that he was using his earnings as an artist to give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. Kreisler’s was a 
case in which the people should have been “too 
proud to fight” in the way they did fight. 
ef of 
Burleson a Blight 
THERE is a rising storm of antagonism to the 
press censorship of Postmaster-General Burleson, 
and against his unutterably unwarranted tax upon 
newspapers and periodicals in the guise of postal 
rates. Furthermore there is trouble breeding over 
the Burleson stand against any trade organization 
of postal employes. The opposition to Burleson will 
be more formidable to the administration than was 
the opposition to Secretary of the Navy Daniels. 
of of 
A Query 
Wuat does Collier’s Weekly mean when it says 
that there are men still in power in the conduct of 
the war who revealed nothing but incompetency in 
their handling of the expedition to Mexico after 
Villa? 
fe of 
The Marquis of Hands-Up 
THE only great daily newspapers that printed in 
full Lord Lansdowne’s letter calling for a revised 
and more detinite statement of the Allies’ aims in 
the war were the papers owned by Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. Some folks will say that this was 
treason. I do not see it so. Lord Lansdowne’s let- 
ter seems to me to have been a plea for the Allies 
to get more perfectly in line with the expressions of 
President Wilson as to the object of the war. It 
was a call to the Allies to unify on political as 
well as military strategy. Latest reports from the 
Paris conference indicate that Col. House, the Presi- 
dent’s representative in a special and peculiar sense, 
supported a proposal for such a declaration as Lans- 
downe had in mind. Lansdowne isn’t the “outsider” 
the cablegrams make him out. The London Nation 
suggested him for premier two weeks ago in pros- 
pect of the ditching of Lloyd-George. 
of of 
To Lead the Oppcsition 
REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK GILLETT, of Massachu- 
setts, has been chosen as House leader of the Repub- 
licans in congress. Very little is known about him 
to the country generally. He has been chosen for a 
hard job, for leading the opposition is a difficult 
task when the country is at war. It is not easy to 
oppose the administration without seeming to op- 
pose the war. Therefore it is no surprise to read 
in the papers that some Republicans are surprised 
that a leader of more aggressiveness was not chosen. 
An aggressive leader, in the present circumstances, 
would be almost certain to lead the opposition into 
a ditch. The Republicans have not lost their cun- 
ning, and possibly Mr. Gillett will not be found so 
jacking in aggressiveness if the Democratic admin- 
istration should give him a good opening. 
Ae 
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Don’t Close the Schools 

CLosinG the schools in the northern and central 
states in order to save coal would be bad _ policy 
from every point of view. There are other coal- 
using establishments that could be closed, if neces- 
sary. The schools must be kept open. The children 
must not be loosed upon the streets in midwinter. 
That’s what closing the schools would mean in the 
case of many poor families, and where the children 
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could be kept indoors the added consumption of coai 
necessary to warm the homes for the children would 
probably approximate the amount needed to warm 
the schools. Protracting the school term into July 
and August would not do. Those are hot months 
in which the work of teachers and pupils would be 
far below standard. The children would not benefit 
in health by a long winter vacation; indeed they 
would be subject to serious illness. Keep the schools 
open. Shut down the non-essential industries. This 
is the line for Fuel Administrator Garfield to take 
on coal conservation. 
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A Useful Career 

THE society editor of the Globe-Democrat, Mrs. 
Marie Rubine Bauduy, died the other day after 
twenty years of service, supplementing her mother, 
Mrs. Rosa K. Walker's career of thirty years in 
the same position. Mrs, Bauduy in all her writing 
never chronicled ‘a line of malice or of scandal. She 
was trusted with many secrets by the people with 
whom her duties brought her in contact, but never 
once did she disclose them for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the paper with a “social sensation.” Her 
mother had pursued the same policy. This is a 
record of fidelity to a conception of social duty that 
deserves recognition by all decent journalists. Mrs. 
Bauduy was a helpful friend to many people who 
thought more of the importance of her daily column 
than she did herself. She saved them from many a 
faux pas in their efforts to arrive, and from the 
consequences of many a “bad break” after it had 
been made. Though a “society editor” she never 
was infected with society snobbery but was always 
2 simple, kindly woman, working at her job with 
much of cheerfulness in spite of sorrows and trou- 
bles a-many that proved her. 


Jays of All Sorts 

Ovr grand jury, discussing the injuries to pedes- 
trians inflicted by automobiles, warns the former 
against reckless crossing of the streets elsewhere 
than at the intersections made and provided. The 
admonition against jay-walking was needed. But 
the automobilists don’t own the streets, and a pedes- 
trian who forgets where he is going is not ipso facto 
guilty of an offense punishable by death. Probably 
there are more fool pedestrians than fool automo- 
bilists, but the latter are the more dangerous and 
should be held to a stricter accountability for their 
actions. Their damaging potentiality is greater be- 
cause of the greater power in their possession. Jay- 
walkers and jay-chauffeurs are alike an evil. Both 
should look and listen and stop at the right time. 
Everybody should quit being in a hurry on what is 
mostly business that can well wait a minute or two. 


Speeding Shipments 


DIFFERENT governmental departments are in con- 
flict over questions of priority of shipments. Shall 
food or fuel or munitions have the right of way? 
Manifestly there can be no hard-and-fast general 
rule on the subject, since at different times different 
freight is most necessary to be hastened. It may 
be food to-day and in this direction, fuel to-morrow, 
steel or lumber the day after. The railroads under 
the general pooling arrangement can do much to 
straighten out the difficulty, but it would seem that 
there should be a definitely constituted central au- 
thority always in session to decide each claim to 
Priority on its merits. It is plain to anyone that 
coal and food are prime necessaries and that they 
should take precedence of all things else, since with- 
out them moving freely and quickly there would 
not be much else to move. After they have been 
taken care of, the handling of other freight can be 
facilitated according to the immediacy of the need. 
The railroad men know their business. They can 
and will deliver the goods when, where and as they 
are told, but they must be told by some authority 
whose directions and instructions are final, In ad- 
dition to this the railroads should haye other help 
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from the government. They should be informed, so 
far as possible, what they may look forward to in 
the labor situation. They should be assisted in secur- 
ing labor, if necessary by conscription. And they 
should be aided by the government with money to 
buy locomotives, cars, rails, ties and all supplies 
necessary to the carrying on of intensive trans- 
portation. In short, the government must get more 
and more deeply into the railroad business, since 
that is more and more a government business. And 
first the government must make sure that trans- 
portation shall not be paralyzed by strikes general 
or local, since a strike in such conditions as now 
prevail is an organized interference with the pros- 
ecution of the war. Give labor its wage, the best 
and highest wage, but move the trains! 


Packers’ Profits 


Packers’ profits are to be limited to nine per 
cent. That means a guarantee of nine per cent. It 
were well if all business could be given such a guar- 
antee these days. The packers protest. That is 
strange, seeing that some months ago they were 
offering their plants to the government. They say 
that limitation of their profits will limit their power 
to borrow, but Mr. Hoover well says that when the 
packers are unable to borrow the government will 
take a hand with the banks or will act otherwise to 
establish the packers’ credit. There is really no 
prospect that the packing business will slump. The 
demand for their product is incalculably greater than 
the supply, and an assured nine per cent profit does 
not make business a bad risk with the banks. 
The packers say they need money for extensions of 
their plants, but the public should not be made to 
pay for the extensions and for the products too. Mr. 
Hoover said that if the producers and consumers 
were forced to pay for plant expansion, that ‘‘would 
raise a serious question of public policy and the 
rights of the public in expansion of the sort.” This 
is terrible. The idea that the public has any rights 
in the packing business! Public ownership is crop- 
ping out as a war measure in every direction of 
effort to win the war. 


of 
Slow Ship-Building 


SHIP-PRODUCTION is in a jam because it is half a 
government job and half a private job. The Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation is supposed to be hastening 
construction, but Mr. William Hard, in the New 
Republic, says it makes haste slowly. The private 
contractor who is building ships for private parties 
finds his costs going up and he would like some 
relief, but along comes the government and com- 
mandeers those ships. He has to finish and deliver 
them at no matter what loss. He has to take on 
green men at increasing wages, adding loss to loss. 
Expedition means expediting loss. Mr. Hard prefers 
Secretary Daniels’ off-hand proposition of building 
ships at “cost plus ten per cent.” The private con- 
tractor works the fewest men possible. That’s why 
the yards are not humming every hour of every 
twenty-four. So expedition works out into retarda- 
tion. That’s not all. While the private contractor 
is thus up against it, he finds that the government 
has started shipyards of its own and is bidding for 
ship builders against him. More retardation. More 
wage increases, for the government yards are in- 
evitably wage-boosters. The government won’t pay 
the cost it has added to the ships by its action; at 
least it will pay only one-half of each wage advance 
if the contractor’s profit fall below the ten per 
cent level. The private contractor, called on for 
speed in construction, is in all these ways restrained 
from making speed. That’s why the ships are not 
forthcoming. What is Mr, Hard’s remedy? “Take 
over the ship-building industry entirely, appropriate 
it, operate it. Or else give it, in private hands, an 
assured financial prospect on every ship, on every 
job, everywhere. Let us have the merits either of 
fearless public enterprise or of fearless private en- 
terprise. To date, since August 3rd, in the yards 


which are the core of our ship-building business, we 
have a sticky mingling of public pedantry and of 
private uncertainty and timorousness.” I take it 
that the naval traditionalism of Admiral Capps was 
somehow responsible for this. The naval way of 
doing things has no elasticity. Therefore Mr. Ed- 
ward Hurley has taken charge of ship-building. He 
is a business man and will see the business point 
of view in speeding up. Will he go in for all public 
ship-building or for all private ship-building with a 
profit in the building? Mr, Hard does not know; 
nor does anyone else, but Mr. Hurley is going to 
get speed in construction. He must. For the need 
of ships is great and the destruction of shipping 
goes on steadily, though the authorities do not dwell 
upon it exhaustively. 


The Vacant Lot 

HerRE is a dispatch from the Sunday papers: 
“Heavy taxes for every acre of arable land not put 
to the production of food will be proposed to con- 
gress at the impending session in a bill prepared by 
Representative Randall of California. Randall pro- 
poses to tax every acre of untilled land $5 and every 
unplanted city lot at $1, the taxes to go to the sup- 
port of the war. The government would gain rev- 
enue and increase the food supply, he thinks.” Sena- 
tor Lewis, of Illinois, proposes a measure of the 
same character. Senator John Sharp Williams, of 
Mississippi, has said that the doctrine of Henry 
George has much to commend it and the world will 
soon come around to it. The country is beginning 
to see the land quéstion as a vacant land question. 
When the country does see that, it will be “all off” 
with landlordism. Think of the vacant land ques- 
tion! What does vacant land yield to anyone? 
What can anyone sell to a vacant lot? 

oe 
A Tip to Tax-Dodgers 


Mr. Apert JAy Nock, a most excellent writer, 
has an article in the current issue of the excellent 
Century Magazine. It is entitled “The West Faces 
the Land Question.” You should read it. He says 
that land values are increasing at the rate of 5 
per cent a year or better, and their ownership is 
concentrated into very few hands. Then he adds a 
note. “They increased twenty-five per cent from 
1912 to 1916. The decline of immigration may tend 
to check this rate a trifle for a year or two, though 
I think its effect will be balanced by the great in- 
crease in industrial and agricultural activity. I 
shall be greatly surprised if the rate falls below five 
per cent. This fact suggests a simple way to pro- 
tect oneself against heavy war-taxes, if one can 
afford to forego interest and dividends for a few 
years; simply take one’s funds out of productive in- 
dustry, put them in vacant land, and then hold the 
land idle until the period of war-taxes is past. Pro- 
ducing no income, the investment escapes the fed- 
eral tax, and all state and local taxes on the land 
itself are deducted as an offset in the income tax 
returns. There may be tricks worth two of this, but 
I do not know what they are.” Then after this very 
valuable tip to the people with money, he says, 
“Three per cent of the population own nearly all 


the land values in the United States.” 
?, 


fe ote 
Problems of Zionism 

Some American Jews write and speak about Mr. 
Baliour’s declaration of British policy as favoring 
“the establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people,” as if there were some deep, 
dark design afoot to deport all Jews to Zion after 
the war. Jews that do not want to return to Jerusa- 
lem will not be forced to do so. I do not believe 
that the majority of Jews in Europe or America will 
want to go there. Most of the people of that race 
will stay where they are now, for even Russian Jews 
have acquired a love for the land that has not been 
obliterated by immeasurable wrongs. Very few 
American Jews will go back: of that we may be 
sure. Zionism none the less has its value. It will 
give the Jewish race a focus, a center. It will erect 
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a symbol of reparation for the persecutions of the 
centuries since the dispersal. The genius of the un 
returning Jews will co-operate with those who do 
return in the construction of a state that shall repre 
sent in its various institutions the best ideals of that 
people Whether that state and those institutions 
can be formed without alloy from the environments 
of the race in their long exile is debatable. Indeed 
it is hardly desirable that the new state should set 
itself up cut off from the better spirit of other 
races. Does any Zionist wish the Jews to be a peo- 
ple apart? The one I know best—Mary Fels—has 
to such ideal. She would have the new-old Zion 
represent the best spirit of modern civilization and 
in especial the better economic adjustment of so- 
ciety. Mrs. Fels would establish Henry George 
among the prophets, priests and kings of the new 
commonwealth. Very tew Jews would have the 
government revert to the Mosaic dispensation. For 
they well know that in’ Palestine there must be 
others than Jews. There are colonies of Jews there 
now, but they are in a minority in the population. 
They cannot govern unless they become the dominant 
clement and then they would have to consider the 
Christians and Mohammedan people who have a 
stake in the land. What shall be the nature of this 
restored Palestine? Shall it be a British colony or 
a state under the suzcrainty of an international com- 
mission, or a small state in the Turkish empire? 
All these questions remain to be worked out to an 
answer. There is a suggestion of imperial design 
in the idea that Great Britain might be the pro- 
tector of such a state. This does not accord with 
Wilsonian doctrine, nor with the Russian desire for 
no indemnities and no annexations. If Great Britain 
were to get Palestine indirectly, what would have 
to be given as compensatory balance to France and 


Italy?) Some writers have spoken of such a Pales- 
tine as “a British strategic base,’—a phrase that is 


ominous of wars after this war. An international 
suarantee of the new  state’s integrity seems most 
practical of all plans proposed, but the project would 
be better handled by a League of Nations than by 
a commission government contined only to repre 
sentatives of the Allies. A point to consider is that 
there are German Zionists too, and Austrians as 
well. They should not be debarred from the sacred 
soil and they would he likely to favor German par- 
ticipation in the general control. It will be seen 
how this question of the restoration of Palestine to 
the Jews comes in as a complication of the general 
settlement of the war. \nyone can see how it be- 
comes a part of a scheme for a partition of Turkey, 
in certain contingencies. Is it an agreed Allied pol- 
icy that Turkey shall be wiped out? We do not 
know. The war is not yet over, but if the Allies 
win decisively, the Turk will have to go. And new 
Kussia, however it may come out of the present 
agony, will hardly try to perpetuate Turkey, as it 
will certainly incline to make amends to the race it 
has abominably misused. The new state must be 
organized in a way to assure that it shall not be the 
direful spring of woes unnumbered in future wars 
of the east. It has been suggested that the first 
administration under a League of Nations might be 
committed to an eminent Jew like Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis of the United States. Supreme Court, with 
an advisory council composed of representatives ot 
Jewish Christians and Mohammedan communities in 
the country, The problem of Zionism will be one 
of those before the peace conference. The British 
have taken the Holy Land. Will they keep it as 
their own? Or will it be grouped with the German 
colonies taken and traded for what Germany may 
hold of Belgium, Serbia, Rumania and Russia? And 
here we have another reason why there should be a 
clear statement of the war aims of the Allies. The 
German aims might then he stated too, and peace 


brought nearer. 


A Star in Her Own Play 
Tuar St. Louisans cen do things is again exem- 
plified in the bright and entertaining production at 
the Shubert-Garrick this week where little Maude 
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Fulton, erstwhile St. Louisan, stars in her own play, 
“The Brat.” It is the story of a street wait res- 
cued from the night court by a wealthy author in 
search of material for his new novel. She supplies 
him with the necessary inspiration and type, and, 
incidentally, is the motive for the reformation of 
his younger brother. It isn’t exactly a_ brilliant 
play—some of the lines are stale and the situations 
forced—but it undoubtedly is highly pleasing and 
keeps the audience laughing and chuckling and in a 
line state of good humor generally. It is a good 
acting rather than literary play. Of course, in writ- 
ing the play, Miss Fulton provided a good role tor 
herself, but anyone who sees her as the Brat will 
admit there was eood reason for that. She is so 
real a little street wail that it is hard to believe her 
youth was spent in a good home here and_ her 
education secured in our public schools. As an 
actress, hers is a brilliant example of sinking one’s 
personality in a role. If one would offer any criti- 
cism of her interpretation of the part, it is that six 
weeks of the Forrester environment did not in the 
least soften the raspy edge of her voice, though 
perhaps the accomplishment of a change in that par- 
ticular would take a longer time. As a whole the 
cast is good. At least two members are above the 
average: Edmund Lowe as the wholesouled, high- 
principled younger son whose inherited tendency to 
convivial drinking is increased by the nagging of his 
mother and too perfect brother, and John Findley 
as Timson, the old butler. The two participate in a 
drinking bout that gives a diverting finish to the first 
act. The ladies of the company, aside from Miss 
in magniticent gowns. 
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Fulton, are stunning it 
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The Willow Tree 


Ar the Jefferson this week there is a most 
beautiful play—beautiful in conception and pro- 
duction—with an imagery that fascinates. “The 
Willow Tree” is a fantasy of old Japan. A 
young Englishman living there has become imbued 
with the philosophy of the island and consoles a 
heart smarting from rejection by an English maid 
with the carved statue of a beautiful woman, the 
spirit of the willow tree. In accordance with the 
teachings of Japanese mythology that a woman's 
heart is but a mirror, the Englishman places a mir- 
ror in the bosom ot the statue and it is trans- 
formed into a supremely alluring woman, Her per- 
sonality is the union of childhood’s innocence with 
womanhood’s charm, with an utter absence of the 
veneer of civilization. She is entranced with the 
scene about her—which in truth is loveliness itselt 
—and when told by the Englishman that it is the 
world, graciously accepts it as his gift, asking only 
that he promise her she shall never be unhappy. 
He promises, although a bit dubiously, and she 
naively expresses her gladness that in this new world 
men never make women unhappy. But even to her 
joyous heart the world is a bit awry. She would 
let the harmless tish play in the water and eat in- 
stead the dog which bit a child or the cat whose 
meowling disturbed her lord’s slumber. Vanity, jeal- 
ousy, fear of old age, knowledge of the value of 
money, come to her as by instinct but only as adorn- 
ments which affect not her charm at all. One pro- 
tests that all her loveliness must be sacrificed, for 
when the news of the great war comes the willow 
maiden reverts again into a graven image so that 
the Englishman may be free to serve his country. 
Somehow—must one say it?—the patriotic note 
seems forced and unreal and a detraction from the 
charm of the augustly honorable and equisite idyl 
of fancy; or is it that we are in danger of being 
too much familiarized with the reiterated, conven- 
tionalized, high-keyed language of patriotism, with 
the cliches in which elevated thought is made to 
appear as clothed in garments shabby with wear. 
With the passing of the willow maiden, dainty Fay 
Bainter remains as the English sweetheart, but 
somehow she has lost a large measure of that charm 
and grace which she disseminated so irresistibly as 
the Japanese princess. 


Tales While You Wait 


VIIIMSELEVATOR STOPS AT ALL FLOORS» 
By Addison Lewis 
(Copyright, 1917, by Addison Lewis) 


HIER are many people—perhaps you know 

one of them—destined to be perpetual on- 

lookers at the movie of life. Doomed, to be 
more explicit, to see fronts and angles of buildings, 
distant horizons, shadowy shop windows, piquant 
faces of fair women through the plate glass of 
limousines or office partitions. Never to know what 
interesting things and lives lie behind those build- 
ing fronts, shop windows; what battles, fox hunts 
or gay picnics are going on just over those distant 
horizons—or, far more exciting, to mect full face- 
to-face and eye-to-eye the fair women belonging to 
the piquant faces. 

Connors was like that. A being apparently in- 
tended from birth to see life go by, so to say, in 
profile. Connors wrote advertising for the “Grand 
Bazaar” department store. He must have given a 
measure of satisfaction to his employers, or he 
wouldn't have held his job, but it is certain he never 
knew from personal contact the public to whom he 
catered. He emerged from his little top-floor lair 
only when it was absolutely necessary, taking no 
pleasure in walking around the store to watch the 
great public respond to the lure of his headlines. 

The only reliefs in Connors’ day were his two 
trips to the Journal composing room—in the morn- 
ing about eleven, with the corrected revise of his 
advertisement running in that evening’s edition; and 
at 5:30, when he took down the lay-out and copy for 
his next day’s advertisement. These trips were vol- 
untary on Connors’ part, for he might have dis- 
patched his proofs and copy by an errand boy. But 
he liked getting out in the air for a few minutes, 
and besides, he had a more tangible reason. 

The “reason” dwelt at a desk in the corridor on 
the second floor, just outside the managing editor’s 
sacred precincts. And Connors, shooting upward in 
the elevator, caught a momentary flash of an ex- 
quisite profile thrown into high relief under the 
kind yellow rays of a desk lamp; an impression he 
invariably confirmed by a second shy glance on the 
downward trip. What had first attracted him was 
a dimple in her cheek, giving her the appearance of 
smiling to herseli about something very pleasant, 
which warmed his shrinking soul for hours after 
each glimpse. When he had satisfied himself of 
the reality of the dimple, he noted that she had 
brown hair, and wore jade and flame-colored waists 
of the softest Georgette crepe, which his practiced 
department-store eye told him were at least a $9.95 
value. And one day when the building was cold, 
she sat at her desk in a fur-trimmed coat of green 
Bolivia cloth, at least a $59.50 garment. Now, how 
could she dress like that on the income of an office 
girl? That was what bothered Connors. 

But not for long. He accepted the fact, as he 
did all things in lite, and left the cause for some- 
one else to worry over. Reflecting day after day 
on the charming profile, it was not long before a 
peculiar emotion attacked Connors. He rather sus- 
pected he was in love. Mind you, he. had only 
seen the young lady through the glass elevator- 
door in hali-second flashes, or twice as long when 
the car stopped at that floor. He had never looked 
her straight in the eye, much less spoken to her. A 
necessary preliminary which had given him no little 
concern, 

One Saturday in November the advertising man- 
ager of another store, one Gus Daniels, suggested 
that they see the football game that afternoon. 

“T’'ll take my girl,” he suggested, “you get yours. 
We'll see the game and have dinner downtown after- 
ward,” 

Connors was flustered. At first he tried hard to 
pretend he was too busy, but when the other pinned 
him down he blurted out the truth—he had no girl 
to take. 

“Off that stuff,” scoffed the other. “Call up any- 
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It’s late, but I know they’ll be 
It’s going to be some game.” 


one on your list. 
tickled to death to go. 
Connors gulped, then haltingly confessed that he 


had no such thing as a list. He didn’t know a 
single girl he could ask. 
“Not one?” laughed Daniels incredulously. “Sure- 


ly in this old town there’s one little girl who'll be 
darn glad to wear her new kid gloves this after- 
noon.” 

He suggested several girls he knew, but Connors 
was not interested. 

“I'd like to go,” he admitted. 
ute, if I had the nerve to ask a certain girl. But 
| can’t, because I don't know her.” 


“Td go in a min- 


“What's 
Maybe | 


“That's casy,” Daniels snapped him up. 
her name? We'll get her on the wire. 
know her.” 

Connors hesitated. 

“You've seen her,” he said. 
jor the managing editor of the Journal.” 

“What! One that sits in the corridor on the sec- 
ond floor ?” 

Connors nodded. 

The other smiled an indulgent smile. 

“Nothing doing. That's Edna Lyal. 
her myself.” 

“Hm,” said Connors. 


“She's the office girl 


I’m taking 


It is scarcely necessary to record that Connors did 
not go to the game. But a day or so later a peculiar 
incident occurred, the first link in a chain of events 
responsible for the emergence of William Connors 
from the limbo of profile. 

Connors, hurrying to the composing room of the 
Journal with two belated cuts for his day’s adver- 
tisement, was suddenly confronted by the calm in- 
difference of inanimate matter to the plans, specu- 
lations and The untrustworthy 
Journal elevator elected to choose this occasion to 
stall itself in mid-flight between the first and second 
floors, and to remain in that position for a round 
half-hour, while the composing room above prepared 


schemes of man. 


noisily to go to press with a certain cutless adver- 
tisement. The advertising man, gazing wretchedly 
upward through the coarse mesh at the top of his 
prison, saw the door on the second floor open, and 
a mechanic slowly descend to make repairs. Then 
he saw, framed in the square of light, the face of 
Edna Lyal looking down on the cage with curious 
interest. The sight of her suddenly stimulated him 
to action. An inspiration: 

“Oh, Miss—Miss Lyal!” he called, startled at his 
own temerity. “Can you help me out of a bad fix? 
I’ve got a couple of cuts here for the ‘Grand Bazaar’ 
ad, and the form goes to the stereotype in fifteen 
Would you—could you—let a string down 
and fish ’em up?” 

A ripple of laughter floated lightly down to him. 

“Sure,” 


minutes, 


said a happy voice. 

A moment later he heard a warning “Ready!” and 
« cord weighted with a key descended into the cage. 
Fortunately his cuts, a wash basin and a lingerie 
Waist, were small enough to pass the mesh of the 
cage, and he saw them hoisted triumphantly into 
the light. His advertisement was saved. 

When the car was again in running order, Con- 
nors stopped off to thank his rescuer, but she had 
gone to lunch. The next day he brought her a box 
of candy, and mumbled his thanks. Now that he 
had excuse, it had been his intention to talk with 
her and perhaps ask permission to call. But, looking 
her full in the face with the consciousness that he 
really was in love, stunned him so that, to his dis- 
gust, all his courage fled. 

“T have heard about you, Mr. Connors, from my 
friend, Mr. Daniels,” she said, “and I have seen you 
so often pass this floor in the elevator that I almost 
feel as if I knew you.” 

He didn't like the mention of 
admission that she had actually noticed him gave 


Daniels, but her 


him unexpected courage. 
“LT should—I should like to—” he began, when he 
Was startled by a slap on the back. It was Daniels. 
“What are you doing with my girl?” he demanded 
with mock ferocity, but underneath the joking tone 
Connors definite proprietorship. 


sensed a note of 
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Forthwith he 
on his 


excused himself and went dismally 
little doubt of it now. 
Daniels was engaged to the girl, which fact account- 


way. There was 
ed for the Georgette waists and the Bolivia coat. 
Presents from Daniels’ store. The certainty of this 
Connors with each step back to the 
Bazaar, and he reached his office with the 


increased on 
Grand 
wretched conviction that he had lost, through his 
lack of initiative, the only thing that mattered. 
Connors was desperately unhappy for two hours. 
Then in the face of the knowledge that he had an 
advertisement to prepare, he deserted to try a new. 
a thrilling, experience. He per- 
formed the rite quietly, religiously, in a little back 
street saloon, as shrinking and modest as himself, 


Connors got drunk. 


then went home and to bed. 

He awoke the next morning with the cheerful 
consciousness that he had slipped up on an important 
advertisement, and almost certainly lost his job. But 
also with the irresistible conviction that Edna Lyal 
was his girl, not Gus Daniels’. 

As he bathed and dressed and consulted his face 
in the shaving mirror, Connors suddenly discovered 
born in him a new spirit. He wanted to do. He 
was dog-tired of a life of looking on. He was 
through with hanging round on the edge of things. 
In brief, he decided to call on Miss Edna Lyal at 
her office and put the thing to her bluntly. He was 
in love with her and her only and had been for a 
long time before Daniels ever thought of writing 
advertising or riding in the Journal elevator. She 
was his, and would she please at once send Daniels 
about his business and treat with him, Connors, on 
the subject of love and marriage. 

Now the rudely spoken may suggest that Con- 
nors was, all psycho-therapeutics aside, suffering 
from a “hang-over.” To which the reply is ob- 
vious. “What is the difference between 11:60 Sat- 
urday night and 12 a. m. Sunday?” Leaving the 
cause of the disruption in Connors’ former plan of 
life to the professors of the circumnavigating brain 
cell, we jump to the effect, and find Connors, chin 
in the air and chest thrown out, striding into the 
waiting-room of the managing editor of the Journal, 
only to find that Miss Edna Lyal had been excused 
for the afternoon. “Out joy riding with a guy by 
de noime of Daniels—know ‘im?” the office boy 
explained, when prodded with a half-dollar. 

There was only one thing left to do. Connors had 
no confidant, no sympathetic ear into which to pour 
his uncertainty and woe, and the wonderful discov- 
ery of his new character, so he strode back to his 
room and wrote a flaming indictment of Love and 
the Great God Chance to Beatrice Fairfax (answer- 
ing pleas of the heartsick exclusively through the 
columns of the Journal; personal replies in a seli- 
addressed envelope, 15 cents in stamps). Connors 
enclosed the stamps. 

His letter ended: 
waists and a 


She is wearing Georgette crepe 


Bolivia coat. which [ am very sure were taken out 
of stock by he incidentally advertising 
manager of a coneern which perpetually cut-throats 
our prices. So you sce, Miss Fairfax, what I am 
up against. J should like to ask her if it is a real 
engagement, with absolutely no come-back, or jr st 
a make-believe. Do you think [ could do that 
and get away with it? 


fiancée, 


Anxiously, 
Witiiam Connors. 


Connors mailed this letter with a firm flip of the 
post-box lid and departed to interview the manager 
This dignitary informed him that he 
Two days before, 


of his store. 
had been unconditionally fired. 
in the same situation, Connors would have retreated 
with his chin, figuratively speaking, camouflaging 
his neck tie, but now (thanks to what—let the psy- 
chology professors or the bartenders answer) the 
manager was confronted by a surprisingly different 
Connors. 
“Listen,” he 
planation of why his services were no longer of any 


interrupted in the midst of an ex- 


use to the Grand Pazaar—‘‘listen, I have an idea for 
a series of special sales, from underwear to crockery, 
which I spent most of last night doping out. It’s 
like this—” 

Connors talked iast and in five minutes the man 
He had his job back. 


ager was in full retreat. 


aA 
Cog 


Aiter which he decided to take advantage of a good 
situation and try to interview Edna Lyal again, but 
the sudden thought that he had placed his fate in 
other hands deterred him. 

A week went by before he discovered a delicate 
white envelope under the heel of the door of his 
room: 

Dear Mr, Connors: 

Maxim I. Never 
had taken the trouble to look you might have discov- 
ercd that the young lady in question perhaps does 


jump at conclusions, If you 


not wear an cngagement ring, 

Maxim II. 
gette waists and Bolivia coat you complain of may 
have been purehased by the young lady with pin 
Heartsick 


Appearances are deceitful. The Geor- 


money made by answering Pleas of the 
in the Journal under the 
Fairfax. Who knows? 
Maxim III, The elevator stops at all floors. 
BB. Farrrax. 


gentle disguise of 3. 
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To Business Men 
By John Beverley Robinson 


ILL you pardon me if | draw your attention 

from the all-absorbing topic of the war to 

a subject that will before very long be of 
still more vital interest? 

I speak of the social condition that will prevail 
after the war, which will be the same that it was 
before the war, only intensified. 

What is this social question that is pressing itself 
upon the world—a question that most people have 
ignored, but that will not go unanswered much 
longer ? 

It is the old question of Wealth ws. 
continually growing and piling up more on one side, 


Poverty, of 
and being continually ground down to less and 
less on the other—the question that has overthrown 
every empire of the past—that will overthrow the 
American empire, unless it is solyed without delay. 

The old theory, with which complacent comfort 
soothes itself, that a man gets what he is worth- 
that if he gets nothing, it is because he is worth 
nothing, will not hold water. A 
worth his keep—worth at least as much as a horse 


man is at least 


or dog. And no man is worth a million dollars a 
week, which is what the biggest frog in the puddle 
gets now. Such reasoning is too superticial: we 
must go deeper. 

very business man is doing two things with all 
his might—first: trying to reduce expenses by cut 
ting down wages; second: trying to raise selling 
prices. 

Did it ever occur to you that these two things 
are incompatible with each other—are mutually ex- 
clusive of each other? 

Reflect that after all, the same people that do 
the work must be the purchasers of the product of 
other people; so that, when you reduce expenses 
by cutting wages, you are also cutting off somebody 
else’s market. If you have a hat factory and find 
that expenses must be reduced, you do it, very prob- 
ably, by paying all hands less. Do you not see that 


this means a reduction of the general purchasing 


power? The manufacturer of coats or shoes finds 
his market just so much reduced: he too reduces 
the wages of his employees, and the market for your 
hats is at once less. It is a cut-throat game, and 
sure to end in a catastrophe. 

If you were dipping water out of a cask with a 
two-quart dipper, and pouring it in with a one- 
quart dipper, you would get to the bottom with no 
less certainty than if you had ladled out all the time 
with a one-quart dipper. 

The time comes when you can no longer sell your 
goods, You have 
reduced wages as much as the unions will let you; 


Your expenses keep right on. 


there is nothing for it but to discharge somebody. 
You do this, and add to the number of the unem- 
ployed, who can buy nothing at all and afford no 
market for anybody. Naturally you discharge the 
least efficient, whence arises the illusion that. they are 
The truth 
is that you would have to discharge them anyway, 


discharged because they are inefficient. 


no matter how efficient they might be. 
Or, instead of discharging employees, you raise 
prices; raise them probably in concert with others 
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in the same business, either informally, by mutual 
For a 


” 


understanding, or formally, by a “trust 
while this works. People will deprive themselves of 
comforts to obtain a necessary of life, and, if it 
is coal that you control, they must cut down on 
other things to pay you your advanced prices. 

But there again, in buying less of other things, 
they are cutting off the selling power of the sellers 
of other sorts of things—the shoemaker and tailor 
and baker—and these, in turn, will be forced to dis- 
charge their men to meet the reduction in sales. 

It is a vicious circle, of which it is not easy to 
see the solution, but for which a solution must be 
found if we are to avoid a universal crash. 

J 
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News from Spookdom 


By William H. Seed 

[Because this paper has dealt extensively with 
the interesting “put” of Patience Worth over the 
ouija board, it seems fitting that there should 
be printed in these columns a review of the latest 
exposition of the general theory and philosophy of 
spirit life and spirit communications. Nothing in 
this review touches this paper’s contention that 
the “put” of Patience Worth is, generally speaking, 
creative literature of a high order.] 

R. EDWARD C. RANDALL’S book, “The 

Dead Have Never Died” (Knopf, N. Y.), is 

a disappointment because the jacket-writer 
has so completely misdescribed it. It is announced 
as presenting “new evidence that there is no death.” 
It does nothing of the kind. In fact it, to a large 
extent, presupposes the reader is aware of the 
reality of spiritualist—or, as I would prefer to say, 
spiritist—phenomena, and having accepted the view 
that the communications received come from the 
so-called dead, an attempt is made to construct from 
them a connected idea of the conditions under 
which the “dead” live. This is a very useful and 
indeed necessary task from a spiritist point of view, 
but it is, to say the least, premature for those who 
are not yet convinced of the genuineness of the phe- 
nomena, or who think them susceptible of a non- 
spiritist explanation. 

It is precisely here that spiritist literature in re- 
cent years has become weaker. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the evidential work of Sir William 
Crookes particularly is now unobtainable. I do not 
think there has ever been anything published which 
sets forth under unimpeachable scientific authority 
such a series of carefully conducted experiments in- 
to the most astounding phenomena, and comes to a 
conclusion so absolutely favorable to spiritism. If 
the present writer has any faith in spiritism at all it 
is almost entirely due to this little brochure, scarcely 
more than a pamphlet, and it is a pity those in- 
terested in spiritist propaganda do not reissue it. 
Lombroso and Wallace are not nearly so concise or 
so satisfactory. 

But to return to Mr. Randall’s book. It is neces- 
sary to say at the outset that he presents us with 
nothing new, and it is rather extraordinary that he 
should tell his readers again and again that the 
ideas he sets forth are novel, and that whole para- 
graphs should be devoted to exclaiming upon the 
unheard of character of statements which have been 
the commonplaces of the spiritist platform and lit- 
erature for many years. He asks, “Shall I, coward- 
like, fearing the censure of this little world, hide 
from men what has been given me?” The author 
should understand that he has nothing to fear. It 
is still a much more unpopular thing to preach 
against the existence of life after death than to say 
one has experimentally verified it; and what has 
been given to him has been given to so many others 
that his hiding it would affect chiefly himself. The 
book would be vastly improved if all this oft- 
reiterated padding were left out. The first sentence 
in the first chapter says: “The suggestion that the 
dead have never died is beyond the compre- 
hension of the average mind.” As a fact there is 
nothing difficult to comprehend about it. The vast 
majority of mankind believes firmly in it, and always 


appears to have done so. That the proposition is 


capable of scientific demonstration is a disputed 
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statement, and the dispute will not be settled in 
Mr. Randall's favor by hints at the cowardice of 
scientific men. Caution is not cowardice. On the 
contrary, in view of the fact, generally admitted by 
spiritists, that there are sham mediums, and _ that 
even genuine mediums have too frequently been 
found capable of fraud, scientific caution is neces- 
sary for the benefit of spiritists themselves. We 
may admit that some men, even some scientific men, 
have erected their disbelief into a dogma as irra- 
tional as the dogmas of ecclesiasticism, but that 
does not warrant us in cultivating credulity as a vir- 
tue, as it is certain many spiritists do. 

These serious blemishes apart, Mr. Randall de- 
serves credit for gathering together the results of 
many years’ activity in this field. He has experi- 
mented with the late Mrs. Emily S. French, whose 
meditimistic powers appear to have been of a good 
average quality. One of the interesting features of 
his book is the utterances of entities describing their 
passage from this life to the next, and for those 
who can accept them as genuine they will go far to 
cure that shrinking from death which is largely a 
heritage from the belief in hell-tire. 

The philosophy of spiritism is extreme material- 
ism. This fact is stated in so many words in the 
chapter on “The Life Mass.” It presents us with a 
spirit world which is as material as this one. Mr. 
Randall states this doctrine more baldly than any 
other spiritistic writer I know of. But he goes fur- 
ther than most. Life, as he conceives it, is a prop- 
erty of all that is. Molecules and atoms have life. 
Spirit bodies are made of rarified matter. Ideas 
themselves are also material, and in some of the 
spirit sphere ideas are the only real things. The in- 
habitants of these spheres think a thing, and at once 
it is so. Imagine a marble palace to live in, and at 
once one is living in a marble palace. Mr. Randall 
also registers his conviction that thought is a prop- 
erty of all which exists—that the very atoms think. 
And in another place he believes that the animals 
talk to each other, and the only reason we do not 
understand their language is that we have not 
learned it. “I care not whether science accept or 
reject the theory,” he says, and we are surely en- 
titled to remark that the scientific spirit which he 
scorns would make his work more valuable. I am 
free to say that 1 consider his theory valueless, 
although he may be able to deduce it from utter- 
ances mysteriously made at seances. Accepting the 
view that these utterances are those of ‘‘dead” peo- 
ple, I have yet to discover any reason for believing 
they know any more than we do upon such prob- 
lems. There is need for someone to emphasize the 
limitations of spirit knowledge. The opinions de- 
livered by the entities are often contradictory, and 
if the question be put bluntly as to whether they 
know any more than they did in the earth life, they 
generally admit they do not. Not only so, but many 
of them seem unable to divest themselves of ideas 
and prejudices which have been disproved by the 
very experinces they have gone through. 

Mr. Randall himself gives an extreme case of this 
in his reported interview with a “dead” man who 
refused to believe he was out of the physical body 
simply because he could not disabuse himself of the 
idea that ‘‘dead” people were finished and done 
with. He also tells us that countless spirits continue 
believing in the ecclesiastical creeds they professed 
in this world, although the conditions they find 
themselves in are entirely inconsistent therewith. 
There is nothing surprising in this, seeing that 
these creeds are equally at variance with the known 
facts even of the earth life. Men do often enough 
continue to profess creeds flatly contradicted by 
their own experience. That being so I fail to see 
that their views are entitled to anything like the 
respect Mr. Randall, and many other spiritualists, 
give to them. Their experiences may be interesting, 
but their views are nothing much out of the ordi- 
nary in most cases. 

For example, I have myself conversed with entities 
who professed various brands of Mohammedanism, 
Hinduism, and Christianity, but when TI asked if 
they had actually met either Mohammed or Christ, 


they admited they had not, nor could they make 
their experiences rhyme with the denominational] 
views. Professor Flammarion has dwelt at length 
upon the fact that no new facts of science have 
been learned from the communications received from 
the seance room. Himself a distinguished astrono- 
mer, he makes much of the fact that spirit utter- 
ances follow rather than precede the discoveries of 
earthly scientists. What is even more striking is 
the fact that when scientists make mistakes the 
spirits confirm them, and when science discovers 
itself to have been in error the spirits make the 
same discovery. On this ground Flammarion re- 
jects the idea that spirits have anything to do with 
the phenomena, for he says we get no ideas out of 
the seance room that we do not ourselves take into 
it. Whether this conclusion is fully warranted or 
not, it is clear that nothing in the nature of in- 
fallibility attaches to spiritist statements about the 
material world. To many, however, this is rather 
an asset than a drawback, since it assures to the 
rationalist his freedom of thought. 

Moreover, in the spiritistic Weltenshau of Mr. 
Randall there is a difficulty which is avoided in that 
of some other writers. In his view the human soul 
commences “at the instant of man’s conception,” but 
it is of course, immortal. Moreover, “the universe 
did not commence with the birth of this planet; its 
birth was not the commencement of creation,” there- 
fore souls must always have been coming into ex- 
istence and never going out of existence. But it 
does not seem possible for this process to go on 
forever. However vast space may be, it would get 
overcrowded sometime, and as the process has 
always been going on, that time must have always 
arrived. Further, Mr. Randall makes much of the 
idea that force is life, and that it is constant and 
indestructible. It would seem to follow, therefore, 
that it cannot be created. The Hindus, who had 
pondered these problems when our ancestors were 
clothed in skins and blue paint, get over the difficulty 
by the reincarnation idea, which British and Ameri- 
can spiritists usually do not believe in, though 
French spiritists do. Surely here the spirits them- 
selves should help us, but unfortunately their opin- 
ions seem to vary in harmony with those of the 
investigators. 

Generally speaking, Mr. 
statements about conditions on “the other side” 
which have been made familiar to us by Judge Ed- 
monds, Alfred Russel Wallace, and others. We 
have all heard of the seven spheres, to which souls 
ascend in gradations corresponding to their spiritual 
development. Mr. Randall gives them the following 
names, which are new to me: 1, Restitution; 
2, Preparation; 3, Instruction; 4, Trial and Tempta- 
tion; 5, Truth; 6, Harmony; 7, Exaltation. He re- 
peats the familiar stories of schools and universities 
in the spirit world; of children dying in infancy 
and growing up there; of the visibility of the very 
thoughts of one’s heart: of the influence exerted 
by spirits on the affairs of this world. In fact he 
attributes nearly all the good that is done in the 
world to spirit promptings. 

The spread of spiritism gives occasion for some 
examination of its quality from a religious point of 
view. It has a chance because it gives concrete 
ground for its cardinal assertion of the reality of 
life after death. It has historical bearings, for it 
is pretty well established that in the early days of 
most religions, including both Christianity and 
Judaism, the phenomena of spiritualism were preva- 
lent, and were interpreted pretty much as spiritists 
interpret them now. Indeed, spiritism is a recru- 
descence of primitive religion. It has appealed to 
mankind in the past and when old creeds which 
displaced it are themselves outworn, it has a chance 
of again receiving attention. 

What is its ethical value? It admits of no mi- 
raculous salvation from the consequences of wrong- 
doing. The spirit, on escaping the physical body, 
is attracted by sheer chemical affinity to the sphere 
to which it belongs. Mr. Randall says goodness 
itself is a matter of chemistry. No hypocritical con- 
cealment of base motives will avail here. Good 
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emotions and bad, evil deeds and good, have their 
chemical influence, and he who has lived a life of 
sellishness and of disregard for others will not be 
able to rise beyond the lower spheres until he has 
purified himself, and the process may be long and 
perhaps painful. On the other hand no authoritative 
disapprobation, no jealousy, no action of any indi- 
vidual or of society, can prevent the pure soul from 
soaring upward towards the supernal heaven. No 
person, not even a Divine Judge, decides the ques- 
tion. It is a matter of physical affinity—of natural 
law, like the law of gravitation. Whatsoever a 
man sows that shall he also reap. 

But as unselfishness is one of the principal quali- 
ties which cause the soul to fly upward, there is 
certain to be a desire on the part of the highest 
spirits to come into the lower spheres, and also 
into this world, to help “the spirits which are in 
prison.” Those we love, should they be in a lower 
sphere than ourselves, we may visit and help; or 
should they be in a higher sphere, they may, and 
assuredly will, visit and help us. In the earth life 
we are constantly helped by spirit friends, including 
those whom we have known here and who have 
preceded us into the spirit world. Children espe- 
cially who have died cling to their earthly mothers, 
and greet them upon their arrival into the spirit 
land. Animals also have spirits, and we may hope 
to meet our favorite dog or other animal friend. 

It is clear that spiritism affords a strong incen- 
tive to a high character, and that it may rob death 
of its terrors. Still there are those who, if spiritism 
is true, must shrink from crossing the bar. In the 
Their thoughts 
Their mo- 
tives are as visible as their faces. There is no 
hiding anything. How many people would willingly 
enter such a condition? But if we must enter it 
some day, surely it behooves us all so to live even 
here on earth that we may be as little ashamed as 
Chris- 


spirit world men’s minds are visible. 
are actually seen by those about them. 


possible in that day of terrible nakedness. 
tianity never gave to Humanity so effective a con- 
ception of the Last Judgment. 

3ut spiritism has no personal god. Some spiritists, 
including Mr. Randall, talk about God, but the con- 
ception of God is not derived from Spiritism. It 
would seem rather that the basis of ethics is to be 
found in the laws of nature, especially as they mani- 
fest themselves in the hereafter. But there is no 
evidence that these laws were specially ordained to 
bring about the moralization of the souls of either 
the living or the dead. Indeed, it seems more 
plausible to assume that the good seems good to us 
hecause it is that which the constitution of the uni- 
verse demands of us. But this absence of God is 
made up for by the ministrations of the spirits. 
They are capable of understanding and sympathizing 
It is only natural they should be in- 
vited to do so. They become the recipients of pray- 
crs, virtually. They are endowed with mysterious 
powers, which are not as yet properly understood 
hy those on the earth plane. They can be of 
assistance in sickness, having considerable thera- 
peutic powers. «(This is a phase not touched upon 
by Mr. Randall.) They can foretell the future, 
sometimes at any rate, although Mr. Randall, strange 
to say, denies this. The fact is he has a theory 
into which prevision will not fit. He makes the 
spirit world too material, and instead of admitting, 
as every other writer does, that there are phe- 
nomena which cannot be accounted for on any 
hypothesis, he denies the phenomena, like the scien- 
tific men he so despises. The English medium, 
Vincent Turvey, in his book “The Beginnings of 
Seership,” tells of many events correctly foretold, 
and indeed this is one of the most puzzling as 
well as one of the best attested of spiritistic phe- 
nomena. We can only assume that time and space 
are limitations to which spirits are not subject. I 
admit this statement is impossible to comprehend, 
but I know no reason for believing the whole uni- 
verse is comprehensible to the human _ intellect, 
though, to be sure, investigation must stop when 
incomprehensibility begins. 

The most unsatisfactory thing about spiritism is 


with us. 
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that it discourages criticism. This is the main 
hindrance to its acceptance by thinking people. The 
phenomena depend, the entities tell us, upon the re- 
ceptivity of all taking part. The presence of one 
who is in an attitude of cynical unbelief will hold 
up a seance. Even to hold one’s judgment in sus- 
pense may hinder the working of the spirit forces. 
One can hardly state these propositions without 
raising a smile on the faces of many perfectly hon- 
est people. It seems such a naive attempt to pro- 
duce an attitude of unquestioning credulity, and cer- 
tainly it often does produce such an attitude. Still 
it seems to be a condition we have to accept. Truth 
will not consent to reveal herself upon our con- 
ditions. When at a seance we have to put our 
critical faculties to sleep, but we may be able to 
take notes and compare them with the notes of other 
sitters afterwards. Then, after the event, we may 
be as critical as we like, and when we have ex- 
plained away all we can, we are liable to find a 
residue that will tax credulity while it challenges the 
unbeliever in the spiritistic explanation. 
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The Old Bookman . 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 


By Horace Flack 
XXXVII. Tue Book I WaANtED Most. 
OWE the Book I Wanted Most to an uncanon- 
| ized saint—an Old Bookman who sells _ old 
books. Fifty cents which changed hands when 
I came into possession of the book was a matter of 
He did not wish to humiliate me or to 
I found the old book in 
Neither he nor 


courtesy. 
put me under obligations. 
a pile of others on his second floor. 
anyone else had seen it there for years perhaps. He 
may have argued that I was entitled to claim it 
by right of discovery. But if he had found it him- 
self, he might have laid it aside for me and sold 
it to me for twenty-five cents. He laid aside for 
me one of the rarest books in America and sold it 
to me for ten cents,—on the ground that no one 
What he was really doing was 
supervising my education. And nola bene: If the 
time ever comes when, from the kindergarten to the 
post-graduate course of the university, a compulsory, 
universal, selective Aultur is substituted for educa- 
tion, education will still go on. The old bookmen, 
who sell books, will see to it that the old bookmen, 
who buy them, have all they need for holding the 
last ditch. I know the Old Bookmen, who sell books. 
Saints are as rare among them as they are else- 
where. But sportsmen are not. They “play the 
game” with those who know the game. I owe them 
more than I can ever repay them in thanks and 
eratitude. So does the country. So does the world. 
“The thing that hath been is the thing that shall 
he.’ Suppress the Decalogue. What follows? The 
Old Bookman will lend you his ladder. The conse- 
quences are all in print on the top shelf and the 
next shelf below it. If you are not fully prepared 
to take the consequences, borrow the ladder. And 
don’t wait for the information by Associated Press. 

It is all in the Book I Wanted Most, with an 
“explication” by Didymus, and the printer’s escutch- 
eon on the title page: an eagle flying low, with the 
motto, “Movendo,” in his claws. That is the way 
to arrive,—not up in the clouds, but just over the 
“Movendo.” 


else would have it. 


’ 





cathedral spire, 


It was not until almost a year after I got the 
Book I Wanted Most that the bolt fell. It came 
from a clear sky in June. I was reading under the 
trees. I was full of the pride of possession. I 
turned a page. I found a note on the margin. It 
showed that the man who owned the book before 
me was doing then what I purposed to do. I 
looked and found other notes. They showed he 
was a man of the most highly cultivated taste. Who 
I hunted him down. I found him out. It 
I had forgotten him. I could 
Then I remembered 


was he? 
was Lord Norbury. 
not recollect him for hours. 
him as the judge who insulted Robert Emmet while 
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sending him to the gallows. Perhaps five years be- 
fore, I myself had cut from an old book of trials 
the report of Emmet’s plea for liberty, for justice, 
for humanity, as it was interrupted by the insults 
of a Jack Ketch on the bench, who, from the be- 
ginning of the trial, had made up his mind that 
the verdict should be death on the gallows. And 
this was the scholar, who had owned before me the 
Book I Wanted Most,—who had studied, line by 
line, all that was highest, finest, truest of what I 
was proudest of learning as the highest in the 
literature of Europe. 

Yes, it was Norbury, a “gentleman and a scholar” 
representing a government “steeled to barbarity by 
the cries of the orphans and the tears of the 
widows it has made.” So Emmet said in his appeal 
to the “Immaculate God” before they silenced him 
and hurried him to the hands of the hangman. 
Norbury,—a gentleman, a scholar, a man of ex- 
quisite taste, a hangman’s helper, “doing his duty 
in the station of life to which it had pleased God to 
call him,”—as he held, because that theory held him 
his place. And that is Kultur. It can never be any- 
thing else. It made a man a baron in making him 
a beast. When I read his notes and know his taste 
was exquisite, I compliment myself, as I flatter my- 
self, by saying so. But what then? Suppose I use 
the Book I Wanted Most until my taste becomes 
as exquisite as Norbury’s;—or more so? What 
then? 
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South Water Street 


By Alice Corbin 


HE fir trees have come down from Michigan. 
T They line South Water street, and the open- 
ings on the river 
Are like young forests, spread with soft carpets of 
green, 
And pointing with conical dark green shapes, 
Lightly powdered with snow, 
Against the grey banks of buildings. 
The city is far away—from the stalls are hung 
Rabbits and bear, and chickens crow 
As at dawn in a country place. 


When I get homesick and tired 

Of the iron pavements, 

1 walk down South Water street 

And fancy that I am a farmer or a huckster: 


I smell the smoking wick 

Of the oil in the lamp in the barn, 
Harnessing before dawn 

To bring truck to the city; 

I hear the crunch of the snow 

Under my heavy boots; 

I smell the hot coffee and breakfast, 

And see the yellow light of the lamp 
Making its own golden halo on the table, 
And the children dressing around the stove, 
So close that their clothes scorch. 


Then I take the long ride to the city 

Hunched up in my woolen muffler, 

Under a grey sky filled with snow 

Thinking of what I shall do to-night 

To make everything snug and tight against the 
storm. 


1}0 you know the old earth-hunger? .. . 


The fir trees have come down from Michigan. 

They line South Water street with a soft carpet of 
green. 

Light snow is falling, blotting out the buildings 

On the north side of the river. 

I walk down the aisle, elbowing hucksters: 

They do not know that I am in a quiet forest on 
the mountain top, 

With green cones pointing against the sky; 

They do not know, when a shrill cock crows, 

It is dawn in a country place. 7 
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Letters From the People 


A Point in Grammar 


In Hospital, 
Somewhere in the U. S., 
‘ November 30, 1917. 
Icditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Just now a blond and beautiful nurse 
’prentice, probably, being about 18 
came into my room and took my pulse 
and temperature. I dared not look upon 
her, lest I spoil the test. 
bit nervous betimes, | might have bitten 
the little thermometer to bits and cut 


\lso, being a 


my eye-teeth. 
“My temperature is normal, is it not?” 
1 inquired, 
“Yes: 
“And my pulse?” 


normal,” she replied. 


“Your pulse are 80.” 

They’d have been 90 had [ dared to 
look up at her. I was too sad to smile. 
Now that she is gone I think my pulse 
also are normal. 

B;. ib. 

P.S.—Come to think of it, there’s a 
pulse in each wrist, so the girl’s gram 
mar was right. 

. 


oe 
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Mr. Merwin’s Rejoinder to a Critic 
Concord, Mass., Nov. 26, 1917. 
lo the iditor of the Mirror: 
\n author never attempt to 
reply to a reviewer, 
ond offense in the case of the MIRROR 


should 
Yet this is my sec- 


alone. Dut a sentence or two in the 
review of my book “Temperamental 
Henry” (in the Mirror for November 
23) seems to me to inyite a correction. 
And perhaps you will permit me as a 
confirmed subscriber to the Mutrror, all 
in the family, to make it. 

Your reviewer says: 

“though Mr. Merwin’s novel has 
the virtues, so also it has the defects 
of the popular novel, some carelessness 
and crudity of diction in particular. Mr. 
Merwin should write more slowly and 
he would write better.” 

I first began jotting down the notes 
for “Temperamental Henry” twelve 
years ago. During these years I made 
several starts at the job of writing it. 
Finally, a year and a half—no, nearly 
two years—ago, now, I began it in 
earnest. The actual writing of a book 
of about 90,000 words, certainly fewer 
than 100,000, took me a little more than 
a year. Anyone who knows anything 
of the history of fiction, including much 
great writing, will understand that this 
is not particularly rapid work. Steven- 
son wrote, and rewrote, “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” in six working days. And 
Arnold Bennett wrote “The Old Wives’ 
Tale” within seven months. 
“Temperamental Henry” 
rewritten between twenty and 
One of the episodes was 
writing, another 


Parts of 
were 
forty times. 
three months in the 
two months. 

In my effort to recreate the atmos- 
phere of an Illinois suburb as it was 
twenty-five years ago, and particularly 
as it impressed itself on an eighteen- 
year-old boy, I wrote just as nearly in 
the vernacular as I could. Indeed, on 
no part of the work was more careful 
thought expended than on this attempt 


to produce, deliberately, an effect 


through the use of the vernacular, and 
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A Victrola 


—the Family’s 


The head of every home where there is no 
Victrola has the family’s Christmas gift 
waiting for him in our Victrola department. 


@ It furnishes the kind of music that is 
good for babies and the tiniest children. 


@ —that educates those a little older. 


@ —that supplies 


q —that provides entertainment of the 
highest order for your most cultivated 
friends, as well as the less serious- 


minded ones. 


We have a complete range of styles in 


Victrolas 


dance music 
home pleasures for the near-grown-ups. 


Gift 
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From $15 to $325. 
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Victrola Department-—Sirth Floor 


particularly of the point of view, natur- 
ally expressed, of a boy of eighteen in 
that time and place. 


I don’t question your reviewer's right 
to like or dislike whatever result I may 
have achieved, in his judgment. But I 
don't think he should have mistaken it 
for mere careless writing. It is a great 
deal harder to capture a mood and a 
moment—as | have tried to do in this 
book—than to write the familiar booky 
English that by so many is mistaken for 

Yours, 
SAMUEL MERWIN. 


“literature.” 


[Say, Sam. don’t pay too much damn 
attention to criliques that “fault” your 
Such objection is usual- 
soft-pedal one’s 


grammar, etc. 
ly put in to sort o 
enthusiasm, If a fellow’s going unre- 
strainedly to like things, hownell is he 
ever going to be a critic like Mencken, 
say? “Temperamental Henry” is a good 
story and there’s no writer in the world 
—not even the perfect Pater, who 
doesn’t “break gait” or “interfere” at 
some place down the long track.—W. 
M. R.] 


, 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 





3855 Olive Street 
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Carry On 


Nothing could better express the 
spirit with which the British troops have 
gone about the business of the present 
war than this motto of theirs, “Carry 
On.” Courage, determination, loyalty 
to the thing in hand and the end in 
view, all this the soldier says better in 
his cheery “Carry On!” Coningsby 
Dawson, the young Anglo-American 
novelist, puts it well in one of his let- 
ters from the front, published under 
this title. “The only glory that I have 
discovered in this war is in men’s hearts 
—it’s not external, . . . They’re loaded 
down like pack animals, their shoulders 
are rounded, they’re wearied to death, 
but they go on and go on... only very 
tired men determined to carry on. The 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing S 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City Rag 


war will be won by tired men who could 
never again pass an insurance test, a 
mob of broken counter-jumpers, ragged 
ex-plumbers and quite unheroic persons. 
We're civilians in khaki, but because of 
the ideals for which we fight we’ve man- 
aged to acquire soldiers’ hearts.” 


This is better than all the state papers 
and official reports, if we wish to know 
how and why men are fighting. Noth- 
ing can so effectively touch us who stay 
at home with the real sense of what is 
going on, as such letters from the firing- 
line, many of which are being published 
in all the belligerent countries. Of those 
in English, perhaps none are more mov- 
ing than these of young Dawson, writ- 
ten to family and friends, with no con- 
scious literary art, no heroics, no fine 


talk, but steeped in the consecrated 
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idealism of a rich personality respond 
ing to the call of its conscience and its 
duty. There is no fever, no hatred, 
but the simple readiness to “carry on,” 


(Holt, N. Y.) 


intil the duty is done. 
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Fundamental Poetry 
By Louis Albert Lamb 


“The Closed Door,” by Jean De Boss- 
ehére. Translated in parallel with 
the Flemish-French original by J. S. 
lint. Analytical introduction by 
Muy Sinclair. John Lane Company, 
The Bodley Head. 

Life and death necessity is collectivis- 
ing the world in all matters material. 
But there is no reason why we should 
not retain the individualism of the spir- 
it. We can endure the Collective State, 
must; but there is no 
Every soul is a thing apart. 
star in 


if we socialism 
of souls. 
Every individual is a 
Every life is the “absolute’—if there is 


space. 


any absolute. 

In this view of things it is well worth 
while to read Jean de Bosscheére’s 
This virile young Belgian mys- 
He has no “cliche” 


poetry. 
tic is pure energy. 


but he has a_ kinetic soul and a 
materialistic symbolism that compels 
“Truth to come full in view.” Hence 


he is not for mummers and collectors of 
literary cameos and enamels. His new 
poems, “Porles Fermées” are very hard 
reading in French, even for Frenchmen. 
They “Sordello” in its 
most foggy atmosphere. They “tease 
you out of thought as doth Eternity.” 


out-Browning 


\nd they tease you into thought as life 
and action do, Lvidently, these poems 
ught to repay reading. 

The John Lane Company has done a 
clever thing. It has induced J. S. Flint, 
a really masterly transmigrationist of 
thought, to perform the miracle of put- 
ting Jean de Bosschere into English. 
Flint has done it—and dazzlingly well, 
too. The Lady Sinclair is a spirituelle 
introducer. Her introduction gives you 
an inkling of what it is going to be 
about, and whets your teeth for the real 
meal, Mr. Flint proves the courage of 
his conviction by putting the originals 
in deadly parallel with his translitera- 
tion. Thus equipped, you can open “The 
Closed Door” if you try. 

Jean de Bosschere is a mystic and a 
symbolist. He is not, however, a sen- 
timentalist like Maeterlinck, ef al. He 
is a Cartesian mystic. Yes, René Des- 
cartes would greatly enjoy de Bosschere. 
Life is full of “Closed 

little, 
Because men are everlast- 


Doors” for 
everyone—hig, rich, 
All! Why? 
ingly setting up in their thought “Thus 
“Thinking !” 


poor 


far-and-no-farther” signs. 

\h, there’s the pale and the power of 
man: his paleontology and his pilgrim- 
age! 

Homer Marsh lived in a board shack, 
with his garden and his bees. “Joy, 
Joy!” They were part of him and he 
Was part of them. But /iomer trav- 
eled. He was transformed. He _ be- 
came Paris, London, Venice. 
When he came back Homer 
Marsh no more! All changed. 
Peter, the 


Rome, 
he was 
Was 
stolen the 


caretaker, “had 


heart of Homer's house.” Just a poetic 
variant, you see, of “Cogito ergo sum.” 

Likewise, Ulysses back from the viec- 
torious wars, thought to recur to the 
joys of his former privacy, regardless 
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William and Mary 


Official Laboratory Model 


A well-known designer has executed this beauti- 
ful cabinet in William and Mary design, and to 
make its appropriateness complete the construction 
is of walnut exclusively. The demand for this 
design is rapidly increasing. 


The instrument is THE NEW EDISON, the 
Re-Creator of music. The term, “Official Labora- 
tory Model,” means that it is the instrument in- 
[! vented by Mr. Edison and is a product of his 
| laboratory, which, in itself, is a guarantee of 
perfection. 


The Diamond Disc Reproducing Stylus, which 
eliminates the trouble and dissatisfaction of needles, 
is a feature. 


gift for the family can readily be seen. The many 
happy evenings of home entertainment it affords 


| The appropriateness of this model as a Holiday 
| 
| are of untold value to all the family. 


Ask to see style W-250. Price $250. 
(Music Parlors—Fourth Floor) 
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of the popular acclaim and the statues the doors of his life against the joys 
He built his bed by the of 


thought—though they exist at his very 


in his honor. living he has renounced in his 
sycamore, with a high wall about it to 
shut out the yulgar Alas! 
Ulysses Victor had shut the door for- 


No return 


adulation, hand, in the adjacent garden! And h 
“Oh! All the things 


Merely a 


passes on wailing, 
ever on Ulysses Unknown. which I must leave behind !” 
thither. 


Similarly “The Man of Forty” closes 


“Cogito ergo sum.” 
“The Old 


Only martyrdom! case of 


Final example, Woman,” 


renouncer Of action, nurse of memories, 


who becomes merely “Flesh without 
the thoughts that tear it: Flesh in the 
succulent desert of itself,” What else 
but the negative posing of René Des 


cartes’ fundamental “Cogito ergo sum.” 


Sum total of Jean de Bosschére’s new 
hoo! By thinking you 
, 


are, and by 
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Far Better for You to Choose from St. Louis’ Largest Stock of 


Christmas Slippers for Everyone 


| Of course it is only natural that St. Louis’ Christmas Store has the largest and most varied 
: 


These for Women 


Quilted Satin Slippers with 
French Heels 


In many colors. The 


Very dainty. 
$3.00 


pair 


Juliet and Everett Slippers 


The always useful styles’ that 
mother knows so well..$1.50 and $2.00 


Comfy Slippers 


A large variety of colors, and a 
number of exclusive styles. The 
pair— 


$1.50, $1.75, $2.00 


Quilted Satin Boudoir Slippers $1.75 
Boudoir Juliets..... $1.35 
Evening Slippers............. 84 to S12 
Auto and Carriage Boots...$3 to $12 
BU. FPRRIIIIND, .incvcescoseicescscnesccss 











LIKE GOOD MAGAZINES? For only 25c¢ 
and numes of three or more Magazine Read- 
ers, you'll receive, prepaid, 33 late issues 
of leading American’ periodicals. All dif- 
ferent: worth $$$. Order NOW. — 36-page 
Magazine Catalog free. Hutchins Magazine 
Agency, Box 718, Summerville, Ga. 














thinking you possess. By renouncing, 


you close all the doors of life—roll for 
yourself the stone against the mouth of 


your own tomb! Therefore, quit re- 
nouncing until you are fain to see all 
“Doors Closed,” behind you and before, 
forever! 

A sumptuous book, on British rag 
paper with Edinburgh typography and 
lustful large margins. A yoluptuous 
book—worth much more than the measly 
$1.25 it is priced. And poems of infinite 
pleasure, profit and 
vitality for this time of great need. 


amplified soul- 
sosschére is a post-futurist, 
\lbert 


drawings are 


Jean de 
vorticist, 
illustrative 


Bloch-arian artist. His 
immensely 
decorative; masterly in imagination; 
strong in 
worth gloating over, along with Aubrey 


Beardsley’s and Kandinsky’s. 


emotional ¢élan; and well 


Mr. Flint’s translation of the difficult 
Flemish-French thought into the modal- 
ity of the U. S. A. ranks among the 
triumphs of pan-intellectualism. No 


thinker should miss this amazing book. 


|| slipper stocks in St. Louis or the west. 


the savings are indeed remarkable— 
ago at prices which are out of the question to-day. 


$2.50 in Merchandise. 


These for Men 


There are several staple styles in 
Men’s Slippers; but there is a dif- 
ference in quality. Your judgment 
of all that makes value will tell 
you just how good they are—when 
you see them. The styles— 
Nullitiers 

Opera 


Cavalier 
Romeo 


Faust 

Kiverett 

In brown, tan, wine and black kid 
Rit evcscrievecmmacmea $2, $2.50, $3 and $5 


Men’s Felt Slippers 
Plain or ornamented—with flex- 
ible leather or Comfy padded soles. 
In brown, green, Oxford, wine and 
black— 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.75 





Coming Shows 


Klaw «& 
“Miss Springtime’ 
Jefferson theatre for a week beginning 
next Sunday night. It ranks with “The 
Chocolate Soldier’ and “The Pink 
Lady” for happy combination of beau- 
tiful musie and engaging comedy. The 
chorus is beautifully costumed and the 
stage setting is magnificent. The cast 
of eighty includes George MacFarlane, 
Else Alder, John E, Hazzard, John E. 
Young, Charles Meakins, Frances Cam- 
eron, Nicholas Burnham, Wayne Nunn, 
Lizzie Wilson, Maurice Percy 
Woodley, and the whirlwind dancing 
team, Ted Wing and Fanny Grant. 


Erlanger’s musical comedy 
’ will be given at the 


Cass, 


* 
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“Old Lady 31,” which has been a 
great favorite in New York for more 
than a year, will come to the Shubert- 
Garrick next week, It is a comedy by 
Rachel Crothers, suggested by Louise 
Forsslund’s novel of the same name. 
The scenes are laid in a village on the 
New England coast and the story con- 
cerns an aged couple who are compell- 
ed to enter an_ institution—an old 
ladies’ home. The husband, a gruff old 
sea captain, finds himself out of place 
among thirty women and finally suc- 
ceeds in getting away, but the one 
brief night spent outside is so uncom- 
fortable he is glad to return as “Old 


Lady 31.’ The company is led by 
Emma Dunn, who has played prom- 
inent roles in “Peer Gynt,” ‘‘Mother” 


” 


and “Sinners, 
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ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 


Here we have gathered practically everything that is new 
| and wanted as well as the staple styles that are always extremely desirable. Another point is that 
due to the fact that these stocks were bought many months 


For Misses and Children 
De Luxe Comfys 


Many color compinations—in sizes 
6 to 11 and 12 to 2, The pair....$1.50 


Comfy Boudoir or Everett 
Slippers 


With leather or softly padded 
soles. In gray, pink, red, wine and 


Some with rabbit and turkey 
----- HLS | 


blue. 
G@signs. All SiISOB..scéc.ccccscsocecc 
These for Boys 


Felt and leather styles—just like || 
Piya os Gal. Ge |, ae SSe to $2.50 


Rubber Boots? Surely! | 
For children—fleece lined; pair..$1.25 1 
For misses—fleece lined; pair...... $1.50 
For women—fleece lined; pair........ 2 

- Second Floor. 





Eva Tanguay will head the bill at 
the Orpheum next week, A terse, tense 
one-act Washington Square play called 
“The Clod,’ with Sarah Padden in the 
title role, will be the seeond attrac- 
tion. It tells of the momentary awak- 
ening of a woman from the lethargy 
ot her humdrum existence and her re- 
again into the same. sluggish 
channels. Other numbers will be Col- 
lins and Hart, athletes; “Around the 
Compass,” a story in song; Eva Taylor 
and Lawrence Crattan in ‘Rocking the 
Boat;’ Charles Olcott will give a comic 
opera in ten minutes, being everything 


lapse 


himself, from impressario to call boy; 
Kddie Miller in songs; Alfred Lavell 
and Elsie Vokes in a comedy sketch; 


and the Orpheum travel weekly. 
3 
At the Grand Opera House next week 


the leading feature will be Jack 
Stewart's “1917 Girl Revue,” featuring 
Dan Friendly in a musical satire en- 
titled “Just Fun and Girls.” The pro- 
gramme will also include a drama by 
Paul Armstrong, “To Save One Girl;” 
Harry D. Ward and Harriet Raymond 
in “Just in Fun;”’ Neal Abel, the man 
with the mobile face; Jerry and 
Gretchen O'Meara in a musical protean 
novelty; Zemater and Smith, comedy 
bar performers; Coscia and Verdi, ec- 
and Allen, 


centric musicians; Allen 
featuring the champion lady boxer; 


and the Universal weekly. 


2 
~ 


The leading attraction at the Colum- 
bia next week will be “The Magazine 
Girls,’ with Doc Baker and Elaine 


Julyette heading the cast. The three 
sensationist-aerialists; 
promised by 
Lasova and Gil- 
with 

Clinton 
characters; 


Lordens are 
melody and dancing are 
the Tennesssee Trio; 
will entertain 
Saxon and 


more Songs and 

will im- 
personate comic Willis 
Smith will tell stories; and the Uni- 
versal weekly will complete the bill. 

ot 

“The Marriage Question,” a surprise 
comedy by Ralph T. Kettering and 
Lorin Howard, authors of “Which One 
Shall I Marry,” will be given at the 
American theatre next week. This 
play takes a humorous view of certain 
phases of life peculiar to America and 


dances; 


provides amusement for the _ theatre- 
goer looking for a good laugh. 
Oo 
In his new burlesque novelty, 


“Broadway Frolics,’’ at the Gayety next 


week, Jack Singer gives the patrons 
of that house an even more pretentious 
production than “Hello New York,” 
which made such a hit last season. 


ton Haseall, who will be remembered 
for his work in the latter show, heads 
the list of funmakers. He is assisted 
by Wilbur Dobbs, an eccentric comedi- 
an; Jean Irwin, prima donna; Bessie 
Baker, soubrette, and many others, in- 
cluding a chorus of twenty-five beau- 
tiful girls, 
?. 
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Zalah is the big attraction with the 
“Tempters Burlesquers,”’ which will be 
at the Standard theatre all next week 
with daily matinees, This troupe car- 
ries such well known entertainers as 
Max Field, Anna Fink, Ruth Everett, 
Harry Keeler and Eddie Healey, and 
a ear load of brand new scenery and 
The chorus is known as the 
working on. the 


effects, 
prettiest and 
American circuit. 


best 


2. 
tM 


Next Sunday evening the Milwau- 
kee Pabst Theatre company in full 
strength will present a new prize play, 
“Das Letzte Wort’ (The Last Word). 
at the Victoria theatre. The play 
abounds in dramatie scenes and humor- 
ous Situations. The story revolves 
around the love affair of Gertrude, the 
German official, and a 
Russian count to Whom the father is 
opposed. The essence of the drama, 
which the father is finally made to see, 
is that love rather than conscience or 
duty has the “last word.” Mr. Hans 
Loebel, formerly the director of the 
St. Louis stock company and now a 
popular principal member of the Mil- 
waukee organization, will interpret the 
role of the sympathetic, kindly old 
musician, Bernhard Mantius. 


daughter of a 
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Symphony 

This is the first “open week” in the 
series of symphony concerts 
of the present meaning that 
there are no Friday and Saturday con- 
certs. No soloists are announced for the 
coming Sunday concert nor for 
the regular symphony concerts next 
week. On Sunday’s program there are 
a number of compositions which give 
opportunities for the solo instruments; 
the Thais “Meditation” by Massenet, 
will be played by Michael Gusikoff, 
concertmaster, Notable among the 
works listed is ‘‘Vltava” by Smetana, 
played at the second pair of symphony 
coneerts, and the Egyptian ballet by 
Luigini. The programme follows: 
1. Processional March, from “The 


regular 
season, 


“pop” 


Mueen. Of SHEDA"....<ccceccssseancc Gounod 
2. Overture to “Raymond” .......:;. Thomas 
3. Two Melodies for String Orchestra, 
Grieg 
(a) “Heart-wounds” 
(b) “Last Spring” 
bk. Wieymtign TRAMBE  ccccicccseccecsoeseoces Luigini 


I Allegro non troppo 
II Allegretto 
III Andante sostenuto 
5. “Meditation” from ‘Thais” 
Massenet 
6. Symphonic Poem, “Vlitava’’..Smetana 
7; Watts; “Artiote’: Bite ciscuiie Stauss 
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Gotham Dramatics 


By Silas Bent 

THE GREENWICH THEATRE 

Its very first evening enabled the 
Greenwich Village Theatre to live down 
its name. That is to say, it divorced it- 
self at the outset from the reputation 
of Greenwich Village among those who 
envisage that corner of Manhattan as a 
premeditated imitation of the Quartier 
Latin. “I do not,” said a certain literary 
editor whom I encountered in the foyer, 
“seem to see the crowd I expected.” 
Where, indeed, were Bobbie Edwards 
and Polly and Diuna Barnes? One 
might have supposed that the Villagers 
themselves had repudiated the theatre 
by their absence. 

Certainly the three one-act plays pre- 
sented had none of the atmosphere 
popularly attributed to the theatre’s sur- 
roundings. A shrewd domestic satire by 
Arthur Schnitzler, in which was drawn 
what the Village would call an obtuse 
angle of the Eternal Triangle; a grim 
war drama, symbolic of the destruction 
of the German empire by its own effi- 
ciency; and an exquisite poetic morality 
play, lavishly costumed and _ staged, 
made up a bill which did credit to the 
mind and heart of the producers. 

Dr. Schnitzler’s play, “The Festival 
of Bacchus,” was translated by Charles 
Henry Meltzer, who did ‘‘The Sunken 
Bell” into English and who is a mem- 
her of the theatre’s staff. In it Herr 
Felix Staufner, a writer absorbed in 
his work somewhat to the exclusion of 
his wife, returns after a six weeks’ ab- 
sence to find her at a railway station, 
about to elope with Dr. Guido Wernig; 
and, by ignoring their clear intention, 
gives his wife’s love for their home and 
understanding of his work a chance to 
reassert itself. The Viennese playwright, 
who has invaded French territory and 
entrenched himself in sex, has chosen 
to make this scene a triumph of the 
conventions. Herr Staufiner explains to 
the deluded lovers the Roman _ Bac- 
chanalian observance and the penalty 
visited upon those who linger more 
than a single night in the grove—the 
penalty of lost homes and a lifetime 
spent together; so that in the end the 
lover goes his way with his purpose un- 
declared, and the wife returns in joy 
with her husband. “I hate you,” he 
tells her; “I hate you,” she retorts— 
“my adored!” 

“Efficiency,” the war play, was writ- 
ten by Robert H. Davis and Perley 
Sheehan, both more _ or _ less 
known in American letters. The three 
characters are The Emperor, A Profes- 
sor, and Number Two-Forty-One, a 
battle-wrecked remnant transmogrified 
by science into a super-soldier, half 


Poore 


flesh, half steel, almost indestructible 
and more efficient than any in the em- 
peror’s armies. But the heart within 
this monster revolts at the work ahead 
of him; and he becomes a Frankenstein 
which destroys, not indeed the scientist 
who had created him but the emperor 
at whose behest he was called into be- 
ing, 

The lighting, staging and restrained 
acting of this play are such as to bring 
out effectively its element of terror. It 
has genuine power. 

“Behind a Watteau Picture” is a fan- 
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tasy in two scenes, written in rhyme by 
Robert E. Rogers and with adequate 
incidental music by W. Frank Harling. 
Mr. Rogers is professor of English in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. His verse is graceful and at 
moments infused with true poesy. The 
three figures from a Watteau painting, 
a bored Marquise, Marquis and Poet 
(put upon canvas to please the Mar- 
quise de Montespan when she was mis- 
tress of Louis Quatorze) quit the pic- 
ture to adventure into a deserted gar- 
den. It is a garden of death, a garden 
of lust and banished love, where dwell 
a Melancholy Pierrot and his Colum- 
bine, a Harlequin and a Fat Pierrot. 
What would you have? The Marquis 
and the Poet duel for Columbine’s lips, 
and each dies by the other’s rapier. And 
Melancholy Pierrot, who already had 
caused a grave to be dug for faithless 
Columbine, with the intention of slay- 
ing her, decides after all to let her 
live; so that the curtain descends upon 
the prisoner beating her fists against the 
locked garden gate and entreating to be 
freed. 

The initial bill at the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre, you perceive, is not the 
kind Broadway would dare offer, nor is 
it grotesquely highbrow in an effort to 
differ from Broadway. The producers 
have not made that mistake common to 
Societies for the Improvement of the 
American Stage, of assuming that 
Broadway has no brains. Broadway 
has brains aplenty. Taste is the prime 
prerequisite for improvement. 

Frank Conroy, who proved himself 
an actor when with the Washington 
Square Players, is director of the new 
undertaking. His work as the husband 
in “The Festival of Bacchus,” and as 
The Emperor in “Efficiency,” showed 
subtlety, poise and force. Miss Fania 
Marinoff, leading woman in the stock 
company, was the wife in the Schnitzler 
play and Columbine in the fantasy; and 
these roles, widely divergent in theme 
and treatment, gave opportunity to dis- 
play the scope and authority of her ac- 
complishments. Mr. Conroy has assem- 
bled a worthy company, among whom 
Miss Margaret Fareleigh, Mr. Meltzer, 
Mr. Everett Glass and Mr. Joseph 
Macaulay deserve especial mention. Mr. 
Hal Lapham, the only amateur in the 
company, acquitted himself creditably. 

The patron of the Greenwich Village 
Theatre preiers to remain anonymous. 
She has set aside funds to maintain 
the house and company three years, 
whatever its fortunes or misfortunes 
It is no fly-by-night ex- 
periment. The costuming and setting 
of Mr. Rogers’ fantasy alone represent 
a prodigal outlay, and are an evidence 
that the “angel” proposes to back her 
belief in a forward-looking theatre, 
offering a home to the best that can 
be obtained either in native or in alien 
work. 


may prove. 


Bernard Gallant, sometime of St. 
Louis, is business manager of the enter- 
prise, and the cover design of the pro- 
gramme was done by Hugh Ferris, a 
St. Louisan. The theatre, at Fourth 
street and Seventh avenue, is handsome 
and completely appointed. Its mechan- 
ical and electrical equipment is the last 
word in twentieth century ingenuity. It 
seats only 299 persons, but its lofty 
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The Spirit of the 


Nation! 


up others. 


HRISTMAS, with its cheery thoughts, 
kind deeds and joyous custom of giv- 
ing, is at our threshold! 


It is the time, of all times, when every 
man, woman and child rises to uphold the 
unconquerable spirit of the nation by confi- 
dence, contentment and cheerfulness—and 
by the firm resolution to brighten and cheer 


Let everyone, everywhere, do his bit. If 
we have made money, let’s give money and 
spend money. Let’s make this Christmas so 
full of Yuletide spirit—so overflowing with 
love and generosity—that its message will 
be carried broadcast, an inspiration to the 
boys in khaki—renewed assurance for the 
world fighting for democracy. 


Our Christmas stockings 
should be filled as never 
before. 


Do your bit! 
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ceiling and neutral interior decoration 
dispel any notion of “coziness.’ It has 
not the intimacy of license. Evidently 
it is dedicated to a sincere and serious 
purpose; and not only to the subscrib- 
ers, partly fashionable, partly intellec- 
tual, who attended the first presentation, 
but to the more thoughtful of the pro- 


fessional dramatic reviewers, its open- 
ing achieved the dignity of an event. 


2. 
“ 


TWO NEW FARCES 
New York, in the view of theatrical 
producers, dotes on farce. More than 
one-half the plays offered for Broadway 
consumption last years were of that ilk, 
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wonderful 
Diamond Rings 
latest creations 
by our own artists as well as all 


@_ Come and let us show you these 
exquisite jewels—and you will 
find them to be very moderate. 


@_In our magnificent collection of 
jewels are: 


Diamond Rings.......$ 15 to $3500 
Diamond Brooches. ..$ 25 to $3800 
Diamond LaVallieres, $ 15 to $3500 
Diamond Bracelets. ..$ 25 to $1375 
Diamond Bar Pins ...$ 35 to $1000 
Diamond Necklaces. . .$900 to $5000 
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the new ideas of the leading 
American and European gem- 
setters. 
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and despite the low percentage of suc- 
cesses the ratio is holding good this 
season. Whether the managerial judg- 


ment is at fault is not for me to say— 
what interested me was the brand of 
goods public taste justifies in two of 


the most successful farce-comedies pre- 
sented this fall. 

“Polly with a Past” and “The Very 
Idea” are the plays. For the first, Mr. 
Belasco created a star in the delectable 
person of Ina Claire, formerly of vau- 


deville and the Follies, and he has every 
promise that the star will continue to 
shine. For the second, a satirical treat 
ment of eugenics supplies William Le 
Baron, its author, and Ernest Truex, its 
chief funmaker, with abundant oppor 
tunities for laugh-provoking. 

“Polly with a Past” does not depend 
upon anything so ultra-modern as cu 
genics for its interest. The ancient game 
of winning a woman's favor supplies 
George Middleton and Guy Bolton, the 
authors, with a motif. Rex van Zile 
is head over heels in love with Myrtle 
Davis, and has been in love with her 
ever since the days when she used to 
keep him waiting hours to take her to 
a dancing lesson, while she tried to re- 
form another boy who smoked corn- 
silks. Myrtle 
lovely young women 
improvement of 


Davis is one ot those 
whose conscious 
purpose is the those 
about her. She is the kind of girl of 
whom one might say that she would be 
less interested in making a good wife 


What 


who 


than in making a good husband. 

chance then, for Rex van Zile, 
hasn’t a vice to his name, to command 
It is the effort to afford 
the play 


her attention ? 
a chance for him that sets 
a-going. 

The plan is to enmesh Kex in_ the 
snare of an adventuress, and thus incite 
Myrtle to save him by marrying him. 
And Polly Shannon, 
clergyman of East Gilead, Ohio, who is 
Rex's 


daughter of a 
working as maid for two of 
friends as a stepping-stone to Paris and 
voice culture, is chosen to play the part 
of the adventuress. 

So that, in the next act, we behold 
the demure and aproned /’ol/y (who is, 
Miss Claire) 
from the New York apartment to’ a 
suburb and transtormed into Paulette 
Bady, a fascinating French actress, ac- 
cent and all, with a bewildering fictional 


of course, transported 


past which includes a string of priceless 
pearls, a South American prime minister 
and the suicide of a Cistinguished pian- 
ist. 


The suburb is the summer home of 
Rex's well-to-do parents and the 
Davises; and the introduction of Polly 
there, after an imaginary rescue from 
the water by Rex; the efforts of a so- 
phisticated uncle to buy her off, and the 
discovery by Kex that he isn’t in love 
with Myrtle aiter all, but with Polly,— 
these things develop situations which 
keep the audience in ripples of laugh- 
ter. 


For the purposes of farce all that Rex 
need do in such circumstances is to 
execute a sentimental somersault. But 
Herbert Yost, who has that role, is not 
contented with 
presenting the change of heart intellec- 
tually instead of farcically, he lifts the 
straight” 


mere acrobatics. By 


“ 


piece almost into the realm of 
comedy. It is a bit of acting so unex- 
pected that it borders on audacity. It 
does a great deal to help Miss Claire 
and Cyril Scott, who takes the part of 
one of Rex's friends, and H. Reeves- 
Smith, the sophisticated uncle, to “put 
over” a most hilarious evening’s enter- 
tainment. 


The ecellence of the cast and of the 
stage-settings are a credit even to Mr. 


Belasco. He thought so well of them, 


in fact, that he put the play into the 


theatre which bears his name. He has 
to his credit a new star who, in. this 
play, is asked to do but little more than 
vaudeville, but 


I think 


it sate to say that she has more than 


she did successfully in 
who does that extremely well. 
personality and prettiness among her 
assets, and may already be accounted a 


comedienne. 


Perhaps | ought to chronicle in pass- 
ing that one of Miss Claire’s stunnine 
eowns has a bustle. 


love plays an extremely minor part 
n “The Very Idea,” as vou might expect 
ina play which has to do with cugenics. 
The play is the attraction at the Astor, 
The Goodhues have no children, but 
Mrs. Alan 


Camp, who has written a book called 


Goodhue has a_ brother, 


“A Race of and he, 


when the Govd/iues are on the verge of 


Thoroughbreds ;”’ 


adopting a child, makes clear to them 
the peril of taking into their home a 
foundling, whose parentage, on one side 
or the other, or on both, is in doubt. 
It is he who suggests providing a eu- 
genic youngster, and starting at the very 
heginning in the providing. He has a 
chautfeur who physically is a model. 
The Goodhues have a maid who meets 
his requirements in that direction. 

Mate them. 

Already the audience has been taken 
into the contidence ot the chauffeur and 
the maid, and knows that they intend to 
marry as soon as a marriage can be 
financed. When Alan them 
$15,000 to bring into the world a child 


offers 


for the Goodhues to adopt, they con- 
sent, as you may imagine, although they 
insist on marrying, which, as the audi- 
ence is not allowed to forget, was no 
part ot sflan’s plan. 


So the Govdhues go away for a year, 
and the maid and chauffeur marry, and 
in the third act we tind them again, the 
Goodhnes back home intending to pro- 
duce the infant with an air of See-what- 
we'’ve-been-doing. The new mother, as 
you might have guessed but as the au- 
thor of “A 
seems not for a moment to have ex- 


Race of Thoroughbreds” 
pected, refuses to relinquish her baby 
for $15,000 or 
Mrs. Goodhue announces 


any other sum, and it 
is then that 
that it really isn’t necessary to go out- 
side of the family after all. 


Here you have a comedy grounded in 
the solid fact that any social theory 
must go to pieces if it neglect the hu- 
is presented by a 


man equation. It 


cast fully competent. Ernest Truex, 
hitherto seen in juvenile parts, is the 
young husband in search of an infant. 
and he is such a naive and ingenuous 
bonehead that his mere entrance upon 
the stage finally becomes the signal for 
ripples of laughter. Let us pray that 
more “grown-up” parts may fall to his 
lot. Richard Bennett, whose accomplish- 
sometimes re- 


lighter roles 


lieves him of the necessity of memoriz- 


ments in 


ing his lines painstakingly, is an attrac- 
tive Alan Camp. Miss Florence Oakley 
as the maid and William P. Carleton as 
the chauffeur are wholly satisfactory, 
and the others are well cast. 

complaints that no 
comfortably 


I have heard 


young couple could - sit 


through this play. I confess I do not 
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quite see why. The lines are daring, 
to be sure, but they are never nasty. A 
reasonable degree of sophistication is 
abundant prophylactic against embar- 
rassment. Nearly any musical comedy 
one goes to see is more risky. 


Neither of these plays is besmirched 
with smut. Both are clean, and you 
may, ii you will, consider that a com- 
pliment to the audiences they are in- 
tended to please; both of them are pre- 
sented by stage folk competent to mir- 
ror a polite phase of American life: 
each of them frays out at the end into 
iarce so thin that it threatens to punc- 
ture even the best-natured credulity; 
hut each affords an evening of spon- 
taneous and almost continuous laugh- 
ter. 


of of ofe 


New Books 


Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln still finds an 
abundance of material for his fiction in 
ihe life and characters of Cape Cod. 
There is no denying his sympathy and 
competence in treating of the territory 
he has made so often his own. His 
newest story, “Extricating Obadiah” 
(Appleton, New York) tells of Obadiah 
Burgess, a ship’s cook, who falls heir 
to a house and twelve thousand dollars. 
Cap’n Noah Newcombe, his former em- 
ployer, says concerning him: ‘“Obe’s 
head rattles a little mite, and the rattle 
gets into his talk as maybe you've 
noticed. He ain’t nobody’s fool exactly, 
but it ain’t so very hard to fool him. 
His best gifts are cookin’ and stutterin’ ; 
I'd back him to cook and stutter with 
anybody.” Consequently Obadiah’s abil- 
ity to expend his newly-acquired wealth 
is held in question by various persons 
who develop for the poor fellow a sud- 
den, deep-seated interest and affection. 
Cap'n Newcombe comes to Obadiah’s 
ald in “extricating” him from the over- 
timely assistance of such friends. The 
Cap'n is a tine-hearted old fellow who 
no longer sails the seas but “navigates,” 
on land at least, in a little automobile. 
The author makes him as a character 
really amusing, although oftentimes the 
humor of the story is a trifle forced. Its 
spirit is, for the most part, farcical. 
Much of the conversation seems exag- 
verated to the point of “possibility” 
rather than “probability” for purposes 
of comic effect. As for literary quality 
in the quite aesthetic sense, the novel 
has none, yet technically, to be sure, it is 
plainly the work of a practiced writer. 

“The White Ladies of Worcester,” a 
new novel by Florence L. Barclay, the 
author of “The Rosary,” has as_ its 
heroine the Prioress of the Convent of 
the White Ladies of Clystone. In the 
helief that she has lost her betrothed, 
this high-born lady has wedded herself 
to the church. But the knight returns, 
and the plot develops. There are many 
colorful pictures in the process, and 
while the story is somewhat artificially 
constructed and sentimental, Mrs. Bar- 
clay has created a real character in the 
person of Mary Antony, the old lay sis- 
ter who prays the Virgin to “ 
her wits.” She and her dried peas, 
representing the various sisters, give 
The bishop, 


sharpen 


much “pep” to the story. 
too, has been well-conceived on the 
Whole, and adds a more human note to 
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the somewhat overstrained nobility of 
the Knight and the Prioress. The inci- 
dent of Play Day, when he sends his 
good horse Iconoclastes to the nunnery, 
is delightful. To those readers who 
have been surfeited with war-book trag- 
edies, this glimpse into medieval life 
with its convent background will prove 
a mild refreshment in the midst of 
present-day turbulent realities. 
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Water 


By W. L. George 


The battalion had started long before 
dawn. At first it had been night, blue, 
mysterious night, pale and fugitive and 
hung with little golden stars, the night 
of the east, made for white courts and 
the spinning of Scheherazade’s tales, a 
night like blue silk flecked with gems. 
And then it had passed away hurriedly, 
as if afraid of the day, of the thunder- 
ous sun, like a nymph surprised, leaving 
behind her as a trail the rose and the 
mauve of dawn, sweet heralds of a 
flercer air. 

Private Norley raised his head _ to- 
wards the dawn. He had grown tired 
of the night, for it had been long, and 
after a while had thought of nothing 
save the sand which had mysteriously 
penetrated between his sock and _ his 
foot. But he loved the familiar dawn, 
for it was not as the brooding night; 
it was passing. For a moment Private 
Norley thought of dawn as he had often 
seen it before, when he had gone of 
nights to feed some calving cow. It 
had come up sometimes just like that 
on Winchelsea marshes, making their 
gray into opal, and little Rye, upon its 
tiny hill, into a rosebud. He thought 
of the marshes for a little while, of 
the fresh, cold wind full of Channel 
salt. It hurt his mouth to think of 
the feel of that wet wind, for his tongue 
was so dry. The heat was coming; he 
knew that, for already the dawn was 
dying, sun-slaughtered, and on the east- 
ern horizon a ball of fire, zoned in 
flame, soared into the Egyptian sky. 


He felt very hot suddenly. And he 
was afraid. He looked at his wrist- 
watch; he tried to remember the time- 
table which the sergeant-major had dis- 
cussed with the sergeant the night be- 
fore. They were late evidently; already 
they should be in sight of El Arish. 
And for a moment Private Norley won- 
dered what it all was for, why they 
were going -east of the canal, why they 
had gone so far and scen nothing, 
neither Englishman nor Turk, what 
there was beyond the oasis. The be- 
wilderment of the private who can 
range through empires, ignorant as a 
horse in blinkers, was upon him. but 
Private Norley did not long wonder; 
he was a good-tempered, healthy young 
animal, who had never before thought 
of life in general: eating, drinking, 
sleeping, making love and dying as late 
as possible, that was the sum total of 
him. And he was ready enough to do 
it all decently. So at once he aban- 
doned speculation, searched the horizon 
for the palm trees which promised 
water and shade. 

Then he remembered: a_ full two 
hours had been wasted at a dry oued. 
The ammunition carts had, one after 
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Neckwear 


Fine English, Italian and French Silk Cravats, 
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O almost every man some 

time comes the opportunity 

of acquiring a comfortable 
fortune; but that opportunity in- 
variably has to be bought. If 
you have no surplus you cannot 
acquire the opportunity. 
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Your ambitions—are they always to remain dreams? A 
business of your own, a training that will put you in the 
high pay class or a change of position with greater oppor- 
tunities and income—these may result from having a 
Mercantile Savings Account. 


Imagine opportunity coming today and being yours if 
you had a thousand dollars with which to grasp it. Would 
you have the thousand? 


Get on the high road of prosperity by creating a personal 
reserve fund—-a Mercantile Savings Account. A dollar will 
start a savings account at the MERCANTILE TRUST 
COMPANY, Eighth and Locust Street—to St. Charles—a 
member of the Federal Reserve System and under U. S. 
Government Protection. 
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hygienic protection from all after- 
shaving troubles. It adds the com- 
forting effects of lotion and powder. 


Being slightly astringent it does away with 
alum and caustic pencils which irritate the 
skin. Itis highly antiseptic and prevents 
rash and infection. Soreness from cuts or 
scraping are quickly healed. Leaves the 
face cool and soft. 

Buy a jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving 
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free a 25c package of Ingram’s Zodenta, 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
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the other, stuck in the river bed, and 
it had been endless, helping the little 
oxen, half unloading the carts, shoring 
up the wheels, so that the beasts might 
struggle up the crumbling bank of peb- 
As the battalion turned 
Norley 
caught a glimpse of the carts, massed 
between the second and third platoon, 
provision carts, 
canteen, 


ble and sand. 


towards the south Private 


ammunition wagons, 


ambulances, officers’ 


the vast impedimenta of armies. Re- 


wagons, 


flective and impartial, he damned every- 
thing on wheels. 


The strap of his rifle hurt him a 
little now as it cut into his moist shoul- 
der. He changed it to the right, and 
for a long time thought of nothing. 
There was hardly anything to arouse a 
thought, for the desert unrolled to the 
right and to the left, to the front and 
to the back, without beginning, without 
end, not quite flat, just like a dirty 
blanket, with crumples here and there. 
Sticking out, it seemed, of the horizon 
a few rocks that looked black against 
the felty sand; near the track some- 
times a few gleaming white bones, 
camels’, no doubt. Notable only, upon 
the right and left of the battalion were 
the flanking parties, watchful little pa- 
trols of the camel corps, so far away 
that even through a field glass they 
looked like little brown toys. Private 
Norley was too used to them to notice 
that they were there. Besides, there 
was something else to help the silence 
that had now come upon the marching 
troops; they had left their bivouac at 
Abu Dara singing the inevitable ‘“Tip- 
perary,” but, little by little, the song had 
died down long before the order came 
that there must be no talking now. For 
the heat had come and was growing 
round them, 


He realized it, and suddenly there 
was nothing but heat. The pith helmet 
made a ring about his forehead; this 
was wet, and yet hard and hot, as if 
his head were bound in metal. He felt 
the sun upon his check, a steady burn, 
and a sting as of a pin-prick upon his 
upper lip. He brushed it angrily as if 
to remove an insect. There was no 
insect, but the movement, so different 
from the steady tramping, brought him 
out into a heavy sweat. Private Norley 
called himself a fool, but it was too 
late. Water scemed to rush from his 
head into his hair and under his helmet 
to steam. He found his fingers so 
clammy that the wooden butt of his 
rifle slipped away; he dared not touch 
the burning steel. For a long time he 
thought of nothing, but just went on 
with the water running down from that 
metal ring about his forehead, hot water 
that soaked his mustache, soaked his 
eyelashes until he had to blink them 
free. And even then there was a veil 
as of steam before his eyeballs. One 
thought only came to him then: water. 
As he went he slipped his hand under 
his coat, touching as he did so his 
neighbor, who shrank away a _ little 
without speaking, knowing that any 
contact would increase his heat. Care- 
fully Private Norley drew forward the 
bottle, raised it to his mouth. He could 
have spat the liquid out, so great was 
his disgust, for, osier-covered and then 
felt-covered, and then sheltered by his 
coat, it was hot. And yet as he swal- 


lowed, hating the tinnish taste, the dis- 
gusting suggestion of weak soup; he 
was gluttonous. 

Suddenly he thought of water, real 
cold water, as it flows out between two 
stones from the spring by Udimore Hill, 
He remembered that 
April there always grew so many prim- 
roses, and a spasm of rage shook him 
as he thought that this very minute 
oxen and horses were drinking their 
fill of that water, so clear, so cold. 

His pal upon the left had seen him 


place where in 


drink : 

“Pretty fair muck, ain’t it?” he re- 
marked. 

Private Norley spat without replying, 
He heard behind him another man mak- 
ing a feeble joke about lining up at the 
bar when they got to El Arish. Some- 
body said something Private Norley 
did not catch, but it awakened an im- 
mediate echo, and a precise private, a 

civil life, said they 
some water from the 
water cart. In a minute the whole 
battalion was talking of water, and 
Private Norley could think of nothing 
but the water carts between the two 
platoons, that looked so queer, swaddled 
up in canvas, like fat old men, to keep 
off the sun. 

In front of Private Norley marched 
his lieutenant. He was a slender young 
man, and he went with an air alert and 
disdainful, as if he did not hear the 
growing murmurs among the men. Pri- 
vate Norley did not remember that this 
was one of the popular officers, a good 


schoolmaster in 
ought to have 


fellow who never punished a man with- 
out making him feel in the wrong: he 
thought of that way of his and hated 
him therefor; his persuasiveness, added 
to his rare severity, became an insult. 
For it was hot, so hot, that Private 
Norley thought only of feeling hot. He 
found himself cursing quietly, and then 
erumbling half-aloud, with five hundred 
others who grumbled also. 

“We must have water. 
have water off the cart. ... 

The battalion was halted, faced to 
the right. The major came to quell 
the mutiny, trotting along the line on 
his little black horse, whose sweating 
flanks shone bluish. He stopped, and 
upon the yellow sand the shadow was 
blacker than the horse. 

“T hear murmurs in the ranks. They 
must stop. The next man who com- 
plains will be shot.” The voice was 
quiet, not very loud, and yet, so light 
was the air, every syllable came clean 
and audible. Then the tone softened: 
“But, boys, I don’t want it to come to 
that. You've got to understand. We're 
two hours late, we may be attacked 
any minute. We may not get to El 
Arish at all, and if we don’t we'll need 
our water. So I must ask you to be 
patient.” The major added, with an 
amiable smile: “I’m feeling pretty dry 
myself, you know!” 

The last words were human and the 
battalion laughed. They went on. But 
it was still hotter now, nearly half- 
past ten and the sun above invisible, 
for all the sky was as the blue flame 
of a gas-fire and as burning. Upon 
the sky line Private Norley could see 
four or five palm trees. The oasis! Yes, 
but he had seen those palms an hour 
before and they looked no nearer. His 
tongue was thick and large in his 
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mouth; he parted his lips to breathe 
and his tongue tried to come out, while 
he panted like a dog. The sweat upon 
his eyelashes had caught the dust, his 
eyes were full of grit, and he wondered 
yaguely, when he moved his eyelids, 
why they did not crackle. He did not 
look up towards the palms. He merely 
thought: “We shall never get there,” 
and went on. He thought: “My big 
toe’s blistering”’ Then again: “We 
shall never get there!” 

A little later he saw a mirage, a vil- 
lage upside down on the top of its own 
picture right side up. He did not care. 
He did not know that he cared very 
much whether they got to El Arish or 
not. He only knew they never would. 
His belt hurt his hip. He moved it a 
little and burnt his finger upon the 
buckle... . 

The battalion was lined up in front 
of the oasis. Private Norley and his 
neighbor quietly shoved each other: 
they were fighting in deadly earnest 
for the scrap of shadow afforded by 
the stem of a palm tree. But discipline 
endured: no man moved out of the 
ranks while water was drawn from 
the well, and squad after squad stepped 
forward to fill its water bottles. The 
officers, fearing mutiny, dared not de- 
lay and risked colic. At last Private 
Norley drank. ... 

His mouth was full of something that 

felt solid, something new, something he 
gulped at savagely, tried to bite. 
He choked and still fiercely he bit on 
at the cold thing which filled his mouth. 
He could hardly breathe, for he could 
not tear his lips away from the bottle 
neck. He had known what it was to 
eat when hungry, he had known praise, 
and love, but now his sweating, burning 
body was racked to the very entrails 
by the passionate wedding of his flesh 
in a cold embrace with this water that 
penetrated him. He felt his lungs swell 
and an exquisite freshness rise from 
his breath. It was agony, for his teeth 
froze; and his head ached above the 
eyes as if he had bitten ice. But still 
he could not stop, as if he were in the 
grasp of some frightful sensual desire 
that imperiously bade him go on to his 
delight through the pain. 

He stopped, threw down the water 
bottle, and, clasping both hands upon 
his belt where he felt all swollen and 
cold, he breathed greedily of the hot 
air. The bottle was empty.—From the 
London Express. 
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Completing the Record 


A small boy who had recently passed 
his fifth birthday was riding in a subur- 
ban car with his mother when they 
were asked the customary question: 
“How old is the boy?” After being 
told the correct age, which did not re- 
quire a fare, the conductor passed on 
to the next person. The boy sat quite 
still, as if pondering over some ques- 
tion, and then, concluding that full in- 
formation had not been given, called 
loudly to the conductor, then at the 
other end of the car: “And mother’s 
thirty-one !”—Minneapolis Tribune. 

ofo ado of 

He—-It is hard to ask for bread and 
get a stone. 

She~It is worse to ask for a stone 


and get paste—London Answers. 
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Marts and Money 


Alas, not much doing on the New 
York stock exchange these crisp Decem- 
ber days. It’s a listless, narrow market, 
reflective of apathy, disgust, and dis- 
trust among the speculative public. 
There’s a little excitement occasionally 
in the group of “specialties,” whenever 
a gang of jugglers thinks it suitable to 
enliven proceedings in furtherance of 
its own particular purposes. But the 
results are quite negligible. As a rule 
they evoke noisy yawns or guffaws in 
front of the blackboard, especially if 
the flurry gets on the nerves of the 
telegraph operator, and he in his anx- 
icty to be up to the minute throws on 
the board brief bulletins setting forth 
alluring tips or the latest transactions for 
the account of prominent parties. It’s 
sad, but true, that the old tricks have 
lost much of their drawing power. Bro- 
kers’ offices are filled with sophisticated 
crowds. Skepticism, self-criticism, ironic 
be perceived even among 
the chartists. For the present the big- 
gest joke is Mercantile Marine pre- 
ferred and the scheme to pay the ac- 
crued dividends, amounting to 82 per 
It reminds of Finnegan’s famous 
railroad report. When the committee 
is said to be in session, the stock’s 
quotation is hoisted four or five points; 
when it is announced that the commit- 
tee has adjourned without accomplish- 
ing anything, the quotation is let down 
to a similar extent. This sort of busi- 
ness has been going on since the fall 
of 1916. It is claimed that the stock 
exchange authorities are now really in- 
dignant over the Mercantile shelJ-game. 
The boys just 


“ 


moods can 


cent. 


But nobody believes it. 
smile, and wink the other eye. So it 
is easy to understand that the range of 
fluctuations in the stock’s value should 
gradually diminish. New ways of pay- 
ing old debts no longer entice. They 
are taken too seriously by minds deeply 
with the 
New debts and old debts 
They sap recupera- 


impressed “sorry scheme of 
things entire.” 
are growing apace. 
tive capacity; they undermine existing 
values of securities. General Electric, a 
very reputable 8 per cent stock, was 
down to 122'% on Noy. 10. It showed a 
depreciation of $55. Shortly after that 
date it rallied to 136. Then came the 
announcement that the company had 
sold $10,000,000 two-year © per cent 
bonds on rather good terms, and that 
stockholders would be given the right 
to subscribe to $20,000,000 new stock 
news that the 
divi- 


at par. Likewise the 
directors had declared an extra 
dend of 2 per cent. The latest quo- 
tation for General Electric is 129%. 
Prior to the new world-epoch, develop- 
ments such as these usually occasioned 
notable outbursts of enthusiasm and in- 
creased élan in buying operations. G, E. 
is an elegant investment proposition. 
Almost everybody admits it. It’s only 
the courage of conviction that is woe- 
fully lacking nowadays. “What’s the 
use?” sighs the astute investor. “I can 
buy an untaxable 314 per cent Liberty 
bond at 98.90, and a 4 per cent bond at 
And I can get 5 per cent bonds, 
guaranteed by the British and French 
governments, at 90.” The reasoning is 
shrewd, but its application is decidedly 
injurious to the general market for se- 
Steel 


97.75. 


curities. common is quoted at 


789 





Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 
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92, after deduction of the quarterly divi- 
dend of $4.25. The stock was worth 
1365¢ on May 31, 1917. The corporation 
is said to have bought a large block of 
it some time ago at or about 105, with 
a view to distributing it on generous 
terms to its thrifty workers, who are 
credited with holdings aggregating more 
than $50,000,000. Wall street, or that 
it which Steel 
investment, 


element of considers 


common an incomparable 
stoutly believes that the bankers affli- 
ated with the corporation have instruc- 
tions to see to it that no further ma- 
terial depreciation shall be recorded. 
Perhaps they are right. 
ceivable, though, that conditions might 
arise which will make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the financial potentates 
to comply fully with the duty enjoined 
Reports about the steel in- 
dustry are a little 
than they have been for some months. 
They suggest the possibility of another 
sharp turn for the better, in consequence 
of slow revival in ordinary domestic 
It still is true, however, that 


It is quite con- 


upon them. 


more encouraging 


demand, 
the government’s requirements are the 
principal determinative factor, and that 
private consumers feel the deterrent ef- 
fects of unsettled price schedules. The 
shares continue to 
exhibit sagging tendencies. They indi- 
cate that holders feel badly perturbed 
over the pool proposal, shrinking sur- 


values of railroad 


plus incomes, and fresh labor demands. 
Disagreeably bad was the October state- 
ment of the Atchison. It resulted in a 


enlargement of liquidation 


perceptible 
of the company’s common and preférred 
shares, which at this moment are quoted 


at or close to the lowest levels for 


years, that is, at 8234 and 83 respec- 
tively. The scare appears somewhat 
overdone. The net earnings of the At- 
chison will have to decrease more se- 
verely than they have done thus far 
before fears of a possible reduction in 
the common dividend rate (6 per cent) 
can reasonably be harbored. Pennsyl- 
vania’s quotation denotes another depre- 
ciation, it being 45%, against 4734 a 
week ago. It. is getting near the point 
where it will yield a straight 7 per 
cent to purchasers. Something decisive- 
ly liberal will soon have to be done at 
Washington if the finances of railroad 
companies are to be saved from porten- 
Such is the fixed 
The com- 


tous deterioration. 
idea on the stock exchange. 
merce commission has done nothing as 
yet in regard to the application for ad- 
vances in freight rates. It is slow,—- 
unpardonably slow, indeed, considering 
the increasing urgencies of the times, 
and the pre-eminent need of conserving 
credit to the utmost in order to raise 
the growing billions of dollars called 
for in the nation’s prosecution of the 
stupendous war. The latest reliable esti- 
mate fixes the daily cost of the conflict 
at $33,000,000. This point of safeguard- 
ing credit I have repeatedly stressed in 
the Mirrcrk. There’s no getting away 
from its absolute pertinency and im- 
portance. In this connection, I cannot 
refrain from citing some words of the 
london correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post: “Government loans are 
necessarily the largest contributor (to 
war funds). Therefore, if the volun- 
tary system of loans is to be maintained, 
the financial atmosphere must be favor- 
Hence the danger of excessive 
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able. 
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Bewitching Music by KobhIman, 
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NENT SUNDAY NIGHT 


Mat. Wed., 50c-81.50 


Nights and Sat. 


VMat., 5O0ce-82. 


Eirlanger'’s Musical Comedy Success 


MISS SPRINGTIME 


Boék by Bolton & Wodehouse. 


THE ORIGINAL NEW YORE CAST OF EIGHTY, 








K1.00 Mat. Wed, 


AMERICA’S MOST 
VERSATILE STAR 





SHUBERT GARRIC 


Nights and Sat. Mat., 580e-S1.50. 


EMMA DUNN 


In the 306 Laugh Success 


“OLD LADY 31” 
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ALL NEXT WEEK 








ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor 


Season opens Nov. 16-17 


15 Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts 


Singzers—Louise 


WORLD Reinald Werrenrath, 
FAMOUS V iolinists—b'rits 
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Emilio De Gogorza, Julia Culp, 


Stanley, Arthur Hackett, 
Sascha JacobinofY, ’Cellist— 
Pianists—Harold Bauer, Guiomar 


Novaes, Ossip Gabrilowitsch,. 


SEASON TICKETS $9.00, $12.50, and $17.50 


Now on sale at 205 Knights of Columbus Bldzg., 3549 Olive St. 
Reservations may be made by Telephone, Lindell or Central 2907 
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Mr. Martin Beck Presents 
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MORGAN DANCERS 
(Marion Morgan Art Dancers) 
Historical Roman Ballet 
MAY NAUDAIN 
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JAMES WATTS 
Assisted by 
REX STORY 
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Ninth, at St. Charles 
HUFFORD & CHAIN 
“FIVE OF CLUBS” 

SCARPIOFF & VARVARA 
SIMMONS & BRADLEY 
Will M. Blanche 
CRESSY & DAYNE 
“THE WYOMING WHOOP” 


Matinees (Except Saturday and Sun- 


day), 15-25-35-50¢e, 
-_om 
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Before 
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Next Week 


Jack Singer 
Presents The Broadway Frolics 


Featuring 
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“Where Everybody Goes” 


15¢c COLUMBIA 25c 


Sixth and St. Charles 


10 Big Acts of Vaudeville 


Novelties—Pictures— 
Musical 
Continuing to 11 P. M. 


Cireus 
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11 A. M. 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for Delivery: 
920 Market St. 


City 


Saint Louis 
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Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Eves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50c; 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SECRET 


OF MATRIMONY 
Written by 


Ralph Kettering and Lorin Howard 


The MARRIAGE QUESTION 


THE STORY OF A SOUL 
Teaching a2 Moral Lesson 
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Grand Opera House 


ON MARKET STREET 


Between Broadway and Sixth 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 


BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE, VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25¢e; 


All Other Seats 15c. 
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‘“CGICARDI’S”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 

A. J. CICARDI 








or ill-distributed taxation. Its reaction 
on the investment market your people 


Your 


realize 


observe. 
should 


have had a chance to 


Washington executive 
that a fall in American securities is bad 
well as for the 


for the country, as 


actual holders.” The power to tax in- 
volves the power to destroy. An old 
truth, this. And the 


of abuse of taxing power must, in pres- 


force and effects 


ent conditions, be all the more acutely 
felt if 
the requisite manner the market values 
of the $21,000,000,000 worth of railroad 
various 


nothing is done to buttress in 


There are 
action on the 


securities. sugges- 


tions for remedial part 


of the government. .\ direct national 


loan te the railroads is favored by 


numerous authorities. It seems to me 
that a national guarantee of first mort- 
gage bonds would be importantly adyan- 
tageous. As concerns purchasing of the 
billions of dollars of stock outstanding, 
my opinion is that such a plan cannot 
easily be carried out before the termina- 
tion ot the war. The tremendous amount 
of financing it must involve would he 
very likely to complicate economic at- 
fairs in perilous degrees. The weekly 
statement of the New York banks and 
trust companies forming the clearing- 
house discloses excess reserves of $152,- 
122,000. This compares with $113,383,- 
000 on November 24, and with $55,553,- 
GOO an October 27. The maximum of 
the year was set on July 6. It 
$278,452,000. The striking replenish- 
ment in the past few 
outgrowth, chiefly, ot liquidation on the 


Was 


weeks was the 
stock exchange and the course of rec- 
tification incidental to the completion of 
the second war loan. The rates for call 
loans indicate no 
It is reported that those for 
Ital- 


ian exchange was the main feature of 


and time material 
changes. 
six months are increasingly firm, 
lately in the foreign 
It registered violent fluctuations. 
The 


this moment. 


interest 
ment, 

The extremes were 8.96 and 8.15. 
latter rate is effective at 
Bond values are mostly a half to a full 
point lower. Wall street is longing for 
peace. Such is the plain deduction to 
be drawn 
firms, as well as from apposite Asso- 


from the files ot brokerage 


ciated Press dispatches. Prospects for 


an early peace are considered poor, 


though. This accounts for the general 
unwillingness to take hold in bold fash- 
innumerable fine bargains 


stock 


ion of the 
available on the exchange. 


+ 
oe 
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Finance in St. Louts 
dull 


There’s no 


These are pretty days on the 


local exchange. broad de- 
mand for any particular stock or bond. 
Transfers of odd lots are uncommon: 
fairly 


numerous. Yet quotations are 


steady in most cases. The inquiry for 
municipal bonds is of deplorably limited 
proportions, despite the fact that these 
from tax- 
declined 
much as 


securities, also, are exempt 


ation. Their values have not 
in startling 
inight have been considered likely, in 


déroute on the 


degrees; not as 


the face of the 
Wall street exchange. 


severe 
To some extent, 
regarded as the natural 
investment 
particular 


this must be 
outcome of the superior 
status of this 


They are ensafed by 


securities of 
class. taxation, 
and it is most infrequent that one hears 


of default on the part of a town, county 


depart- ' 


or school district. Moreover, municipal 


issues are not bought for speculative 


taken by people 


who do not care to be plagued with 


purposes They are 
worries over the safety of their invest- 
ed tunds and who intend to hold for 
years, if not. till maturity, 
Thus it would appear that the quest for 
municipals should be decidedly larger 
than it is even in prevailing unprece- 
dented circumstances. 

There still is a marked lull in the 
market for banking stocks. Only three 
or four are mentioned during the daily 
sessions, and brokers think it very in- 


dates of 


teresting if an actual transaction is re- 
corded on the exchange. Six shares of 
Bank of Commerce were sold the other 
day, at 110. Six thousand dollars of 
Laclede first mortgage 5s were 
transferred at 98.25. A creditable fig- 
ure this, even if it does denote a decline 
top level of 


Gas 


of four points from the 
1916, Missouri-Idison 5s 
disposed of at 96.75. This, too, indi- 
cates a depreciation of four points, when 
with the maximum touched 
St. Louis Brewing Asso- 


Some were 


- contrasted 
last January. 
ciation 6s continue purchasable at 70. 
International Shoe 
cent issue, is changing hands at 99. to 
100. The high point in 1916 was 110. 
About fifteen shares were lately mar- 


common, a 7 per 


keted. Fifty Certain-teed common 
brought 47, and forty-five National 
Candy common 28 to 29.3715. 

i rs 

iN Latest Ouotations 

q’ Bid. Asked. 
Boatmen’s Bank § «..:00--<+s<0. [Oe 0 Semen 
Merchants-Laclede Nat...._ ........ 240 
Nat. Bank of Commerce... 11112 112 
RPOPORBNEE ER TP PURE csccccicsseice @actemincd 350 34 
St; Bowls Union: Fruseiicca  ccssesnccs 310 
United Railways pfd........ 20 22 

i do 4s he a eegtiuacteae. -.Sonaceeaan 554 
K. ¢C. EE. Tel. Se €3100)...... S834 90 
Coptn inated COM: ccccccsccise avnesccaee 47 
St. lL. Cotton Compress.. | ae 
Mo. Portland Cement...... Ee Reon 75 
International Shoe com... LOL creer 

MEE. cicccasscccaccenensninsaeioend coseneesane 109% 
Brown SHOE COM ,....cccccccsese ere 65 
do: pid: «a ELIOT eer a eee 
National Candy Coml.......... 2714 27% 
ote 


Answers to Inquiries 

H. B. W., Cincinnati, O.—The severe 
depreciation in the value of Baltimore 
& Ohio common does not necessarily 
foreshadow a cut in the dividend rate. 
The full 5 per cent still is being earned, 
with a shrinking margin of 
safety. At present the stock is quoted 
at 4534, a price indicative of a net re- 
turn of almost 11 per cent. The high 
notch in 1916 was 96. For a speculative 
purchase, the stock would surely seem 
entitled to careful A 4 
per cent dividend has already heen dis- 


though 


consideration. 


counted, 

Reaper, Fort Wayne, Ind.—American 
Cotton Oil common is essentially specu- 
lative, notwithstanding the 4 per cent 
dividend. The current quotation of 
2414 casts serious doubt upon the com- 
pany’s ability to continue payments at 
The dividend record 
So would 


the present rate. 
is anything but reassuring. 
not advise purchases unless you excel 
in the virtues of patience and fortitude. 

Mepicus, San Diego, Cal.—Canadian 
Pacific should be held, especially if one 
bought at the high prices of former 
years. It represents one of the greatest 
and most promising railroad properties 
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Warning 





We are informed that at some cafes, res- 
taurants and gardens beer and strong 
drinks have been sold under the guise of 
the popular soft drink, Bevo. 


These reports have been confirmed suf- 
ficiently to compel us to take action. 
The beverage Bevo enjoys the pro- 
tection of both federal and_ statc 
authority. In preparing it for sale and 
in marketing it, we adopt every possible 
precaution to protect the public against 
imposition and to prevent evasion of thie 
law. Bevo is sold in bottles only, we 
bottle all of it ourse! es, and we have 
adopted a kind of bottle ~rown and seals 
cesigned to prevent imitation. 











We shall omit no measure within our 
power to defend the authority under 
which Bevo is manufactured and sold, 
to protect the public from imposition, 
and to safeguard the »ood name of this 
Association. 

We there-ore give fair warning that we 
chall refuse to sell our products to those 
who are found guilty of the above 
offence. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION 
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WALNUT—NINTH OLIVE 4822-4823 
S.W CORNER CENTRAL 3006 


Holtday Greeting 
Caros 


A Beautiful Line 


FRIENDSHIPS — Both 
Business and Personal— 
are more highly valued 
this year than ever. Just 
a few words of fellowship, 
a pleasing or effective 
design — only a remem- 
brance—and yet how the 
sympathies are warmed in 
this good, bad, sad, but 
happy-go-lucky old world! 


ot at 
Make an appointment 


and we will submit 
designs and prices. 


ST. Lows 











PRESIDENT | 























The Golden Rule of Busine — 


Style(owaiv? Value) 


—_ ~~ aus ee 
Exactly as Advertised-— 


Good Advertising 
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fexas Special 








—a super-quality train of sleeping cars, lounging car, dining car 


end coach leaving Saint Louis at 6:30 p. m. daily for Dallas, Fort 
Worth and San Antonio. 


FRED HARVEY 
SERVES THE MEALS ON THE FRISCO 


Fcr railroad fares or sleeping car reservations, phone or write 


bi es 
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The advertising campaigns which we have planned 
and directed were success{ul, because they were per- 
sonal and practical. 

All advertising should approach perscnal salesman- 
ship as nearly as possible. 

Sound analysis—original methods—consistent co- 
operation—-merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Write or phone for an appoiniment. 


Simpson Advertisin3, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
‘Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 


F. J. DEICKE 
General Agent, Passenger Department 


322 North Broadway 


PHONES 























Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust a. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephones: Matin 17345, Central 277-R 
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